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‘UMAR IBN ABI-RABIAH AND 
HIS POETRY 


HIS celebrated Ghazal-poet (23-93) belonged to an influential family 
of Banu-Makhzim(Quraysh). His father, ‘Abdullah was a rich tradesman 
in pagan days. On the dawn of Islam, the Prophet, taking note of his 
capabilities, appointed him as governor of a south-Arabian district and he 
continued to hold his post throughout the caliphates of the first three Caliphs. 

‘Umar was born at al-Madinah in the night in which ‘Umar b. al- 
Khattab, the second Caliph, died and this elicited later (in view of the keen 
contrast between the lives of the two men), the following remark from 
al-Hasan al-Basri (d. 110): “What a virtue was taken away and what an 
evil brought down.” !. He was brought up at Makkah in ease after the rich 
Qurashid aristocracy. Like an average well-to-do Arab, he took to a luxu- 
rious life and began to compose poetry while, still, a small boy. Though he 
was an immoral man, his brother, al-Harith was noted for piety and had, for 
sometime, charge of the governorship of al-Basrah on behalf of ‘Abdullah b. 
az-Zubayr (d. 73). 

‘Umar had a great passion for pretty women and his poetry is entirely 
devoted to amorous references to their beauty and the description of his talk, 
repartees, and adventures, with them. In the month of Dhu 1-Qa‘dah, 
every year, he would visit, dressed in gaudy clothes, the routes, linking 
Makkah with al-Irag, Syria, and al-Yaman, in order to encounter the 
ladies, coming from those lands for the Hajj. He would also observe them at 
close quarters while they performed their ceremonies and, thefeafter, depict 
their nal charms and _ his talk, if any, with them, in a novel, romantic 
way. This was the hobby of his life and, to it, he yielded up his poetic talent 
and, in it, he took great delight. It is said that he alluded in his poetry to 
most of the illustrious Qurashid ladies, even the daughter of ‘Abdu-l-Malik 
b. Marwan. (d. 87) 

His verse was very popular with the musicians, songstresses and the gay 
people of al-Madinah and Makkah. The sober element, however, decried 
it but was unable to take him to task on account of his influential — 
among Quraysh. Many chaste ladies gave up the pilgrimage, dreading the 
ignominy which he might bring to them by his amorous references. Ibn- 
Jurayh, an early Traditionist of al-Madinah, says: ‘No harm greater than the 
poetry of ‘Umar ever entered the seclusion of chaste women.” 2 

He continued to indulge unopposed in his unmannerly activities for a 


1. Al-Aghdni, cairo, 1323, 132 & Ibnu khallikdn, Cairo, 1310, 1/378, 
2. Al-Aghdni, 1 23 
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fairly long time, When ‘Umar b. ‘Abdi 1-Aziz, became Caliph (A.H. 99), he 
took serious view of ‘Umar’s poetry and banished him to Dahlak, an island 
off the coast of al-Yaman where criminals were exiled by the Umayyad 
Caliphs. '. It was here that wisdom dawned on the erratic poet and he 
repented of his compositions and took a solemn oath not to versify in future. 
Thenceforth, till his death which occurred during a sea expedition against 
infidels, he led a sober life. It is also held by one school of opinion that he 
was, in, fact, a pious man, amateur in his love and that his poetry does not 
mean what it profess -s, 


HIS POETRY 


AFTER making an appeal, in one of his poems, to the judges to accept 
the testimony of sutihioaking women, and reject that of the ugly, ‘Umar 
says : Would that the ugly women had, for ever, lived in a village of far-off 
and lonely land where there were no men to mix with them. May God 
hasten their doom and may He keep alive every soft, modest, slender-waisted 
virgin who ties the silken-waist-wrapper on a large, sandy rounded-hillock 
(he means thereby large hips). May ‘God curse every foolish, lean hipped, 


frowning and foul-mouthed and impudent woman, the nursling of the 
demon, who is always in misfortune and hardship. And may I be 


ransom of the well-bodied, beautiful, modest and noble ladies who 
live in stone-paved mansions and do not visit their lovers in the darkness 
of the night. 2” 

This poem is the best pointer to the love-philosophy of the poet. It 
tells us that he loves not only youthful feminine beauty but also polished 
and aristocratic beauty that wears silken garments and lives in stone-paved 
mansions. It further tells us that, unlike Jamil, he is the lover of every 
beautiful, modest and highly-connected lady who may captivate his heart or, 
in other words, he is a cosmopolite lover. 

The tone of the poem and the ideas expressed, therein, betray that the 
poet is a pleasure-seeker, is immodest and has positive amorous leanings and 
we have ample support of this from his other poems. This moral slackness 
of the poet must have been due to his particular temperament, luxurious up- 
bringing, the society of musicians and gay poets and his aristocratic social 
environment in which slaves ( both sexes ), wealth, pomp and music played 
a great part. The poet was himself good-looking (as is shown by the com- 
pliments and a sim of attachment of his mustresses in his poems ) >. 
wealthy and well-connected and these factors must have played a decisive 
part in the moulding of his sex-relation (if his poetry be true ) and in the 


1, Tdrikha'l-Adabi'l-Arabi by Az-zyyat, p. 155, 
2. Diwan of Ibnu-Abt-Rabr‘ah, catro, 1330, pp, 17.18 
3, Diwan pp, 377 & 433 
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building up of his love-romances. 

A verse of his declares: “I am fond of beauty which I pursue but | 
have no share of it except the pleasure of sight.” '- This is a verse recorded 
in his printed Diwan. Its implication is quite clear. But it is a very 
embarrassing line. It contradicts all that is famous about him, namely, that 
he was a corrupt man and also all that much of his recorded poetry registers 
His Diwdn is rich with poems embodying anecdotes, adventures and amours 
which unmistakably show that his pleasure was a real and concrete pleasure 
and not the pleasure of the eye alone. If we accept theline as true, and 
there is no justification to believe it otherwise, then we shall have to call 
all his poetry of concrete pleasure as mere imaginative manipulations and 
seek our refuge in the Qur’anic maxim: “The poets say what they do not 
do.” But, it will seem very impudent and arbitrary on our part to do so as 
his poems of concrete pleasure are so vividly realistic, so natural environs 
and so full of genuine exuberance of feeling as to belie all doubts of their 
reality. Yet, there are other important factors, besides the testimony of the 
line, which point to the probability of the poems of concrete pleasure being 
more of the nature of wishful thinking or flights of imagination than the 
real truth. 

In his love-adventures, the mistress is invariably accompanied by three 
or four or five young maids ( usually slave-girls ) who act as her body-guard 
or comrades, the mistress herself being a noble lady of some influential 
Qurashid family accomplished in beauty and decked in silken or woollen 
clothes. These maids = tes the part of go-between or messenger between the 
lady and the poet and through them and sometimes with their request or 
express desire the meeting of the two lovers is arranged for the concrete 
pleasure.? It is really incredible about these episodes how the mistress would 
so confidently r implicit faith in the loyalty of the maids and would 
ignore the very disgracetul consequences of the divulgence of the scandal to 
her relatives who, as Arabs, were highly jealous of their and their womens’ 
honour. Further discredit of the poems arises from their adventurous plot, 
occasions and scenes. Most of them revolve round a place or an occasion 
remote from the home of the poet. Usually the scene of the poems is laid in 
one or the other places associated with the rituals of the pilgrimage (such as, 
for example, Mina) or the occasion of the departure of the caravan in which 
the mistress is travelling. The pertinent question is: Why the poet who 
was a well off man and who hadas many slave girls polished and fresh, 
as he wished, accessible to him, should be lured to embark on hazardous 
adventures of concrete pleasure when he had aburdant of it at hand and 
with all the sanction of morality and religion. 


Another discreditable aspect of the poems is that he pretends acquaint- 


1, Diwdn, P, 219. 


2. Diwan, pp, 77-22, 11.22, 117.120, 155.156, 184.190, 207.209, 214.216, 230.231, 245, 258, 261.242 
276.279.281 ,289.291, 296, 356.358, 554.556 
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ance with everybody, however high in rank (including the daughters of the 
Caliphs) and foreign to the land of the poet he or she might be, and some- 
times poses as being in correspondence with them too, and not infrequently 
shows her to be more deeply in love with him than himself or distressed 
by his indifference or separation and invites him to meet her clandestinely 
at some appointed place - and all this in the company of maids.! Such 
aggressive and open display of love, always pregnant with serious conse- 
quences, is unnatural to women and specially, noble ladies of respectable 
Arab families. And, further, sometimes his nocturnal union with the 
mistress takes place either unexpectedly or according to a pre-arranged 
plan, within the four walls of her own house where she lies surrounded 
with her father, mother, brothers and sisters and, not seldom, with slave- 
guards who are, of course, overcome with sleep at the time of the adven- 
ture. For all practical purposes, the union in such perilous circumstances 
seems highly improbable and the claim of any concrete pleasure having 
materialised out of it looks ridiculous. 

These are our doubts about the genuineness of the background of his 
poems. The whole background may not be fictitious and the general 
structure of the plots and occasions and scenes may be quite correct but the 
elaborate details of meeting and bodily unions which transcend his claim of 
the mere pleasure of the eye seem surely to be faked. 

The poet had, one is convinced on going through his poetry, a mar- 
vellous poetic faculty which must create things; he had a surprising pictorial 
imagination which must depict scenes, picturesque situations and give very 
vivid descriptions of physical and emotional realities. He had an immense 
command of the language which he must utilise to lend his pictures natural 
grace and a realistic touch. 

With these accomplishments poetry must become his hobby and hobby 
it remained throughout his life. In a hobby, pursuit is for its own sake, 
it becomes an end in itself. And so with ‘Umar the hobby of poetry 
became an end in itself, a pursuit for its own sake. The subject of 
the hobby, the substance which the poet wanted to manipulate by 
his pictorial imagination with the brush of a wonderful language, full of 
natural simile, and apt comparisons and appropriate idiom, is woman-fresh, 
young, healthy and noble woman since she appeals to him most of all and 
since she, in the social conditions in which he lives, exercises the greatest 
influence on his emotional self. He is a gay man, a lively soul, a care-free 
heart and an influential member of the most influential and rich aristocracy, 
namely, Quraysh and hence, can afford to be audacious to the extent of 
outrage and can disregard public opinion. He lives in a romantic age, full 
of beautiful slave girls (with and ‘without veil) plenty of wealth and a 
very romantic city where, in the season of pilgrimage caravans from all parts 
of the Muslim world’ come for pilgrimage, with charming _ ladies, 


1. Diwdn, pp. 111-112, 175.176, 239, 284, 437.439 & others. 
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The movement of these ladies out of their tents fora stroll in company 
with their comrades; their sojourns at different stations in their journeys, 
and their close view during the long chain of the rituals of the pilgri- 
mage, supply the rich imagination of the poet material, romantic and 
exciting material, to become the hero of amours and love-adventures with 
the ladies of his heart. 

In this hobby, he took great delight and pride. Through it, he grati- 
fied his ambition to be known to the noble ladies of the day and to be 
known as the most excellent poet of Quraysh. He was a contemporary 
of Jamil (d. 82) with whom he had some lyrical competitions and over 
whom he established his superiority as a narrator of romances, full of the 
exciting narratives of the events leading up to his bodily umion with the 
mistress and a vivid portrayal of her charms. He was a contemporary of 
several other lyrical poets such as the famous al-Ahwas (d,-105) andal-‘Arji 
and noted musicians of Makkah and al-Madinah. It was his hobby to 
excel them in lyric poetry, to satisfy their exacting demands for brilliant 
and original poems and to supply the musicians with new notes, steeped in 
love and romance. His verse was very popular with the slave-girls who 
were trained as songstresses in a number of wealthy homes of the two cities. 

The desire for fame, the desire to outshine contem poets and 
the desire to become known to and familiar with the ladies of great fami- 
lies, were additional inspirations for his hobby. 

His poetry is, thus, descriptive and pictorial-descriptive of his romances 
and adventures and of situations and the beauty of the mistress 
and also his emotions when he becomes subjective. The description usually 
begins with a sorry note, stirred by the sight of a tent-site or deserted home 
or encampment where, once, he had enjoyed the company of the mistress. 
But, soon, he turns to describe, in a very realistic manner, the high-lights 
of the events, leading up to his meeting with her—his greetings, his com- 
plaints of her neglect, of her reticence, of her disloyalty, of the pangs of 
his heart, her reaction to these - her introduction of him to her comrades, her 
opinion of him, and their iments to him. |. Sometimes, the complaint 
comes from her, of his disloyalty and of the disloyalty of men at large to 
their pledges to women, of his failure to reply to her letter of her distress 
and the lover has to conjure up various pleas, particularly that of the ‘Ragib’ 
or the spy, to satisfy her. Sometimes, there is reference toa very thrilling 
adventure on which the poet embarked to reach up to his mistress in the 
darkness of the night or a sensational trick which he or the mistress or her 
comrades contrived to cloak his safe conduct through her awakened folk. 

These are some of the aspects of his descriptions. In all of them, he 
writes as a realistic artist, fulfilling the dictates of harmony, and proportion. 
He identifies himself with and speaks the language of women where he makes 


1. Diwan, pp, 200, 243, 287, 318, 346.347, 395,459, 474, 508, 558.559, & others 
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them to speak - he uses short and pithy and sometimes soft and pathetic 
sentences of them but never sacrificing sense, or idiom or beauty. 

In drawing up the pictures of feminine beauty, he perhaps, surpasses, all 
Arab poets, even the famous Abbasid poet, Bashshar, the lind (d. 167), 
whose contribution in this respect is much appreciated. The eyes, the lips, 
the mouth, the saliva, the neck and its back, the chest, the hips, the waist, 
the hair, the arms and forearms and the shins, the entire body are portrayed 
by means of most natural symbols and apt comparisons. Adjectives and 
adjectival clauses are used very often for the nouns qualified and these in 
themselves are so brilliantly suggestive, so tremendously appropriate and 
naive and so neatly composed that a vivid picture more bright and far more 
voluptuous than the original one is produced on the mind of the reader. |: 
The poet seems tense with emotional excitement when depicting these ob- 
jects and tries to create a most voluptuous effect. But, there is no doubt 
that, however, his portrayals may be pieces of natural beauty and art, they, 
at times, become shameless business for their unreserved nakedness. 

After the mouth and its co-relatives which occupy the most prominent 
place in the poets’ descriptions, he seems much attracted by the walk of 
the mistress. He summons all the soft, supple and tender creations of 
nature - not neglecting the serpent and the spring bough, to help him to 

icture her gait. But, he does not ignore other accomplishments. He praises 
~~ talk for its sweetness and gentleness, smoothness of expression and 
softness of accent, comparing it with natural things, closely and fitly repre- 
senting the qualities. 2. 

In all his similes, metaphors, comparisons and representations, the poet 
is aS near to nature and as honest as it is humanly possible to be. The 
gross imaginative exaggeration in representing facts, and in striking com- 
parisons and metaphors, so nauseatingly rank in the Persian, the Urdu and 
the later Abbasid poetry are here markedly absent. Whereas in the similes, 
metaphors and comparisons of the former we notice an artificiality and mor- 
bidity of thought and expression, we find in these aspects of ‘Umar's poetry 
realism translated on the canvas of well-chosen words and harmo 
niously blended expressions. ‘Umar's has a social value, too. It has 
preserved some fashions of the social life of the first century of Islam specially 
connected with feminine dress, cosmetic and ornament. Veils under more 
than one name are frequently mentiond and there are references to dresses 
of silk and wool of different designs and the poet speaks with keen gusto 
of a fairly large number of odorous articles to which the smell, issuing forth 
from the person of the. mistress, resembles. Among these, saffron, ambergris, 
musk, camphor, clove and preparations from these in the form of cream etc. 


1, See Pages 19, 208, 220, 228, 244, 248, 261, 269, 273, 277, 300, 301, 316, 356, 386, 406, 425, 435, 
449, 458, 469, 511, of Diwan 


2. for example, see pages, 275, 326, 418, 244, 251, 274, 277, 281, 430, 492, 511, of Diwan, 
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figure prominently. Necklace of pearls and anklets that closely fit the robust 
shins of the beloved are her main external ornaments. '. 

Apart from the description of adventures and pictorial representation 
of feminine beauty, the poet is also apt in the representation of his emotions. 
No love-poetry can be free from the emotions of grief, and distress that are 
caused by the separation of the two lovers. In his amorous adventures, 
‘Umar has many an occasion to be sad and afflicted over the protracted 
Hijran of the mistress or her indifference or her departure to a distant place. 
His powerful imagination and his extraordinary command of appropriate 
language enable him to execute his laments successfully, though topics of 
grief and sorrow ill suit his hedonistic nature. His doleful verses are always 
pathetic, clear and impresssive, if not deep and earnest. 

Betwe2n him and Jamil there is one very great difference, namely, that 
his love 1s objective and that of the latter subjective. He has a pictorial 
imagination which Jamil has not, he has a free command of poctic language 
which Jamil does not seem to possess, he is a gay and pleasure-seeking and 
romantic man who takes a natural delight in courting the love of pretty 
women and in celebrating their charm and health whereas Jamil is a melan- 
choly soul, sober and serious and chaste and is wedded to the love of a single 
lady who has penetrated the depths of his heart through and through. 
Jamil's love is real, deep, sustained and fixed; it has a neo-Platonic air about 
it, a spiritual blend; that of ‘Umar is a mere shadow of it - a pleasure-seeking 
love, temporarily contracted in order to inspire his hobby pictorial deli- 
neation and romantic versification. In such a love, we cannot expect any 
reality, depth or glow or perseverance, nor can any feeling of blazing emot- 
ion or wistfulness or abandonment can take root in such a love. Reada 

of Jamil and another of ‘Umar without knowing its author before- 
hand and you will soon detect his identity by a mere perusal, so keen will 
be the difference of the two poems in tone and ideas. 

The style of ‘Umar is polished, smooth and pleasing, more polished and 
smooth than that of Jamil. He does not use odd or abstruse phraseology 
and considering that he was an early Islamic poet this is a great qualification. 
His words, though, fettered by measure and rhyme, keep pace with the logi- 
cal harmony of thought which is seldom disturbed. His words are soft, famu- 
liar and poetic, and his expressions very idiomatic and, therefore, terse. The 
great early philologist, Abu-Amr b, al-Ala’ (d. 154), never found fault, 
(we are informed by al-Marzubani, the author of al-Muwashshah) with the 
poet's language, except for a single irregularity of expression, and deemed it 
fit for evidential purposes. There is a spontaneity in his diction which, 
perhaps, few Arabic poets have been bk e to maintain so uniformly as 
‘Umar (for he has a big Diwan) and which never fails to please the reader 
or strike him. 


Dr. K. A. FARiQ 


1, For example, see pages 112, 237, 246, 249, 286, 304, 406, 267, 249. 231, 246, 240, 264, 269, 293, 
296, 301, 359, 561, $85, of Diwan, 





FIRUZ SHAH TUGHLUQ’S RELATIONS 
WITH THE DECCAN. 


THe latter part of Muhammad bin Tughluq’s reign witnessed the grad- 
ual disintegration of the wide and stable empire bequeathed by Ghiya- 
thuddin Tughlug. Bengal and the entire Deccan became independent, 
and Sind was ina state of rebellion at the time of Sultan's death. In the 
Deccan an independent kingdom emerged under the Bahmani dynasty. It 
was Firdz’s ambition to bring back all the lost territories to the empire. 
led an expedition to Bengal and Thatta. He set out on an expedition to- 
wards Deccan too, but it proved abortive. It was only the bitter experien- 
ces of the long drawn out campaign which finally made Firiz Shah 
give up the idea of the reconquest of Deccan, 

It is regrettable that while we possess detailed accounts of Firdz’s 
Bengal and Thatta campaigns, there is no clear and comprehensive account 
of his relations with the Deccan princes and the Deccan politics, except stray 
references in the chronicle of ‘Afif, whose knowledge of Deccan affairs was 
scanty, and in Farishta’s account of the Bahmani kingdom. Taken together, 
however, they give sufficient indications of Firdz’s interests in Deccan 
affairs and his desire to reconquer it, The Bahmani kings were aware of this and 
kept secret agents at Delhi to keep them informed of the developments there, 

Soon after his accession, Firiz Shah sent an embassy to Ma'bar. !- The 
people of the place, however, paid no heed to it. 


1, Ma’bar (which should be distinguished from Malabar) denotes the Coromandal coast. It 
was conquered by Malik Kafair in 1310 A. D. An expedition was later sent to Ma’bar by Qutbuddin 
Mubarak under Khusrau Khan.. (Barani pp. 333,390,398.99) It was one of the provinces of Del 
Sultanate under Muhammad bin Tughluq, till Jalaluddin Ahsan Shah rebelled there in 1235 and 
established an independent: principality, He was successively followed by ‘Alauddin, Qutbuddin 
and Nasiruddin, the last named was on the throne in 1345 A.D. when Ibn Batata left Ma’bar 
(Ibn Batuta pp.169.70,360.72). 


The subsequent history of Ma’bar is not known. [bn Batata mentions a large scale mmvasion 
of Ma’bar by the Raja of Dwarsamudra which was, however, defeated. Probably such invasions 
continued, and, later on when the Vijanagar kingdom became fully established, it swallowed uP 
the little state of Ma’bar. (Cf. ‘Afif's account incorporated in the text) According to the chronicle 
of Fernso Nuniz, the fourth king of Vijanagar (Ajarao according to Nuniz, and Bukka II, 1399 
1406, according to other) ‘took all the country of Charamamdell (Coromandel or Ma*bar) which had 
also rebelled after the first destruction of this kingdom”. (Sewell A Forgotten Empire, p. 301), 

The latest coin of the M-rslim kings of Ma’bar bears the date 779/1377 (see Saldtin-i-Ma’bar by 
Shamsulla, p. 19) It is just possible that the kingdom was annexed partly or wholly some years after 
that date, that some-time afterwards the Mussalmans threw away the Hindu yoke, and it was 
Bukka Il who once again defeated and finally annexed the kingdom, 
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They sent their representatives to Daulatabad from where they selected 
some relative of Hasan Kangu as their chief. He, however, turned out to be 
of a very effeminate and immoral character. '!. Bakan, 2 a neighbouring prince, 
invaded the country. The disreputable ruler was captured alive and sub 
sequently killed. The entire principality of Ma’bar passed under Hindu 
sway, > 

Hasan Kangu ascended the throne of Deogir, as ‘Alauddin in 748) 
(1347), and im a short time made his influence felt in the neighbouring ter- 
ritories. + According to Farishta, the Rai of Teling began to send to the 
Bahmani court the tribute which he previously used to send to Delhi. 5 
After having settled the affairs of the newly founded kingdom in the first 
decade, ‘Alauddin thought of reversing the process of history and invading 
the north. In Shaban, 758 / July, 1357, he set out from Gulbarga with 
50,000. cavalry for Daultabad. His plan was to march via Sultanpdr 
and invade Malwa and Gawiliar, The Sultan hoped to accomplish all 


this as the throne of Delhi was believed to be under an unlucky star, and 
as the three provinces were without powerful nobles. When ‘Alauddin 
reached Balaghat, envoys of Rai Haran © and of other zamindars of Guja- 
rat came to him and appealed to him to invade Gujarat first, where the 
people were greatly oppressed by the farmers (jagirdars). The Sultan agreed 
to this, but after advancing upto Nansari he fell ill seriously. He retraced 
his = to Gulberga and after six months illness died in 759/1358. 7. 
he 


Deccan was not out of Firdiz‘s mind and the people in the Deccan 


1. See *Afif, Tarikh-i-Firdz Shahi. Bib. Ind. pp. 261.2. It is not clear what ‘Afif means by 

“cate pm md Jl) Gt yt bt 1” Hodiwala interprets it as an accusation of pederasty, Hy 
— — 
is probably right, for O!>2%! may be a miswriting for ol> +!, 

2- ‘Afif, p, 262. It is not clear who this Bakan was, Probably it is Bakka (1343-80) the second 
king of Vijanagar. Cf, Sewell. A forgotten Empire p. 27. 

3, The entire account is based on ‘Afff. There 15 no other account to confirm or contradict it 
‘Afif.p. 261-2 

4, Tdrikh-i-FarishtaVol, I, p. 279. 

5. According to Burhan—Maathir, of ‘Ali bin *Azizulla Tabatabai it was not till Muhammad bin 
Tughlug had died that ‘Alauddin felt safe to lead an expedition to the neighbouring states or to 
move the garrisons stationed at Daulatabad to other places, See Burhan p. 19 & 21. 

6. It appears that the Rats and zamindars of the borders of Gujrat had a fluid loyalty which 
flowed to the north or the south as interest demanded. thus *Afif remarks that Zafar Khan bin Zafar 
Khan governed Gujarat so firmly that tremors spread to Daulatabad. | think this only mean 
that the loyalty of the frontier or neighbouring rais was affected. Afif, p. 499 

Rai Haran is spoken of by Fartshta as a kin of Rai Karan of Gujarat, Farishta Vol... p. 280 

7, Farishta Vol. 1.. pp. 279-80. 

Farishta is the only authority for these affairs. Even Burhdn-i-Madthiy do 
them, See Burhdn-i-Madthir by Saryid ‘Ali Tabatabai, Delhi pp, 29 


Spot mention 
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also knew of it. In 760;1359, Muhammad Shah, the second Bahmani 
Sultan, wanted to hand over all the valuables in the state coffers 
to his mother who was going on a pilgrimage. The nobles objected to 
this lavishness very seriously as “FirGz Shah Barbak is waiting for an 
Opportunity to tear up this empire”. When their objection was not heeded, 
their resentment grew into discontent. The Rais of Teling and 
Bijapur, taking advantage of the discontent of this faction, sent an ulti- 
matum to the Bahmani king, in 761 or 762 to hand over to them the territo- 
ries upto the River Krishna if he wanted to spare his dominion from an 
invasion by them in collaboration with the Delhi Emperor. Muhammad was, 
however, both shrewd and strong enough to meet this threat and ultimately 
turned the tables on the Rais themselves. '- 

That this threat of inviting the Delhi armies was not an empty one, 
was shown later. In 764/1363. A.D. the Rai of Telingana, after his 
two defeats and the loss of a son, sent petitions to Firiiz Shah, requesting 
him to direct the governors of Malwa and Gujarat to the reconquest of 
the Deccan, assuring him of his own and the Rai of Vijayanagar’s help. 
Sultan Muhammad, however, had his secret agents in Delhi who sent a 
report of all this to him, adding that FirGz Shah had ignored the petition 
because of the common belief that the Deccan expeditions were inauspicious 
for the Delhi Sultans. 2. Farishta leaves off this episode of the Delhi- 
Deccan relations here. ‘Afif, without mentioning any of these facts, simply 
says that some time after his return from the second Lakhnauti campaign 
(760-62/1359-61), FirGz set out for Daulatabad with a numerous and 
well-equipped army anda large camp. He reached Biydna by continuous 
marches, rested there a while, and then returned to Delhi for reasons of 
state. 5. It appears very probable that this abortive expedition was under- 
taken in response to the Rai’s petition. 

On hearing of the serious illness of Sultan Muhammad shah (which 
was really feigned), Bahram Khan Mazandarani, the adopted son of Sultan 
‘Alauddin Hasan Bahmani and the governor of the fort of Daulatabad, 4 
raised the standard of rebellion in 768/1367., in league with Kumbh Dev, 


1. Farishta, Vol. 1, pp. 283-5, 
2. Farishta Vol, 1., p, 287. 


3. ‘Afif, p. 185. 

Firdz’s dealings with the Deccan affairs reflect considerable discredit on him, That ts why 
Sirat-i-Firuz Shahi (Bankipora Ms.) makes no mention of them, Even ‘Afif does not refer to the 
petition of the Rai. 

4. Farishta, Vol, 1. pp. 277, 293 

‘Afif calls him as the son-in-law of Hasan Kangu, A., p. 224. Burhan-i-Maathir calls 
him nephew (sister's son) of Hasan Kangu, See Burhdn p, 29, Burhan’s account of the rebellion 
of Bahram is also in some respect defferent from Farighta‘’s, See Burhan pp. 22-3. 
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the Marhatta infantry chief. Muhammad sent a strong army against him 
and himself followed up with a picked force. Finding his position hopeless 
Bahram Khan fled to Gujarat along with Kumbh Dev. Muhammad's men 
hotly pursued him upto the frontiers of Gujarat but failed to overtake him, 
much to the — and rage of the Sultan. !- According to ‘Afif, while 
Bahram was still in rebellious occupation of Daultabid, he sent envoys 
to Firidiz Shah, who was at that time in Gujarat, praying him “to come and 
rule in his own (FirGz’s) kingdom of Daultabad”. Firiiz was, however, still 
entangled in the troublesome Thatta campaign. So he excused himself for 
the present and promised to come to Daulatabad after the successful termina- 
tion of the campaign. 2, The subsequent history of Bahram Khan after his 
escape into Gujarat is not known, 

Shortly after Sultan Firdz’s return to Delhi from the Thatta campaign, 
the Musalmans of Ma’bar sent envoys to him to inform him of the untoward 
events that had taken in Ma’bar >. and to solicit his help Firaiz was 
however, in no mood to risk an expedition to such a far away and isolated 
province with the lessons of Thatta still fresh in his mind. He first rebuked 
the envoys for the contumacy to their le and for their having ignored 
the mandate which he had sent to Ma after accession. He expressed 
his inability to start on a south Indian campaign as his army had not as yet 
fully recovered from the strain of the recent campaign in Sind, but he 
promised to proceed to the south some time later. 4 


The idea of the reconquest of southern India was, however, very 
alluring and the Sultan kept it revolving in his mind. Some time later he 
broached the matter to Khin-i—Jahan and asked his opinion on the advisa- 
bility of leading a campaign to Daulatabad. The latter gave him a full 
sermon on the ethics of warfare. After striking a balance between the 
advantages and disadvantages of war, *- he advised him against the expedi- 
tion, appealing chiefly to the religious feeling of Firtiz and emphasising his 

iL 


accountability before God on the Day of Judgment for the mental and 
physical sufferings of Mussalmans consequent upon warfare. Firiiz Shah was 


1, Farishta Vol. 1, pp.292-94,. Also See ‘Afif.pp.224-5. 
According to Burhan-i-Maathir, Muhammad $h4h granted pardon to Bahram on Shaikh 
Zainuddin’s intercession but had him exiled, See Burhdn, p. 32. 
2. ‘Afif.. pp. 224-5 
3. See Supra. ..... 
4. ‘Afif, pp. 262-3. 
5. ‘Afif. pp. 264-86, 
Khan-t-Jahan’s talk makes an interesting reading. 
disadvantages of war, 


6. Afif, pp. 266-7. 


He gives three advantages and ten 
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moved to tears by Khan-i-Jahan’s words, praised his political sagacity and 
resolved never to make war on the Mussalmans. !-A few years later the 
faithful and strong Minister died, and with him ended all chances, if there 
were any, of Firiz’s leading a distant expedition. 

One more point remains to be discussed in this connection. According 
to Farishta, the mandate which Firiz Shah received from the Abbaside 
Caliph in 757/1356, included a recommendation to him im favour of the 
Bahmani kings. 2; Next Farishta says that (approximately in 760 or 761 
A. H,) Muhmmad Shah, the Bahmani Sultan received robes, and investiture 
of kingship and the right of Khutba and coinage from an Abbaside Caliph, 

obably through his mother who had been on a pilgrimage to Mecca. 3. 

ow none of these two statements find confirmation in any contemporary 
or later works. Thus, according to Sirat-i-FirGz Shahi, the mandate of 
the year 76471363 enumerated all the countries from Transoxania to Bengal 
and Kashmir to Kolam (Quilion) as forming Firiiz’s charge. Deogir and 
Ma’bar are also included in the elaborate list. 4- The next mandate of the 
year 766/1365, however, creates suspicion. For the Caliph says, “Let Firiz 
Shah know that neither my grandfather, nor my father nor myself have des- 
patched a mandate to any of the Indian princes excepting the occupant of 
the throne of Delhi. 5.” Now this assertion looks as if this was made in 
reply to.a complaint from Firiiz Shah against the Caliph’s having granted 
mandate to some one other than himself. Farishta may very likely have 
been right. After all what did it matter to the imbecile and insignificant 
Abbaside Caliph how he distributed mandates right and left in return for 
presents and other tokens of loyalty. 


RIAZUL IsLAM. 


_ 1, Farishta Vol, 1. p., 146, 

Sirat-i-Firaz Shahi (MS, Bankipore Oriental Library) dose not record any mandate from 
the Caliph in 757, According to it mandates were received in 754, 766, 771, A. H, Sirvat-i-Firiiz 
Shahi 268-71, Both Yahya (Tarikhi-Mubarak §hahi) and Nizdmuddin (Tabaqat-i-Akbari) have, 
however the same dates as Farishta, 

2. Farishta, p. 285. 
3. Sirat-i-Firaz Shahi, f. 269, 
4. Sivat-i-Firaiz Shahi, f. 270. 





THE TRIBAL POLICY OF THE MUGHALS. 
(Akbar to Aurangzib ) 


(In a previous article published in the Islamic Culture the Tribal Policy of 
Babur and Humayun has been described. This article is in continuation of the same ) 


Y the time Akbar ascended the throne nay on changes had taken 
lace in the influence and position of many of the tribes. It was most mar- 
ed in the Peshawar Valley.'. The Khashi in conjunction with the Khalils 

had defeated the ‘Umar Khel Dilzaks. Soon after the Khashi defeated their 
old ally Khalil and expelled them from Bajaur Gagiani and in their turn were 
defeated by the Dilzaks, The Victory of the Dilzaks aroused the fear and 
suspicion of the Khashi whose leader Malik Ahmad again defeated them 
in the battle of the Guzar Rid. The unfortunate Dilzak received another 
defeat at the hands of Khalil and Mohmand under the leadership of Kamran. 
The result of this defeat was disastrous for the Dilzaks who lost their posse- 
ssions consisting of Khyber—Karappa passes. But the victors could not enjoy 
the fruits of their victory for long. The Khashi confederacy was not 
prepared to tolerate the rising power of any other tribe. Under the leadership 
Pr Khan Kaju it defeated the Khalil and Mohmand at Shaikh Tapur in 
1549. Asa result of this scramble for power the Khashi came out as the 
strongest tribe in the Peshawar valley. Next to them stood the Mohmands. 
The Khalil Dilzak and Gagiani had lost practically all power and influence. 

The Bangash region also witnessed very important changes. The 
combined armies of the Bangash and Khatala defeated Brakzais and forced 
them to take shelter in Tirah, and became the absolute master of the whole 
Bangash region. The Turi, an Indian tribe, left its old habitat on the shore 
of the river Indus near Nilab and settled as neighbours of Bangash. 2 
Nilab 3. now became the home of the Khatak who originally inhabited 
Waziristan. 

It was in the beginning of Akbar’s reign that a new religious move- 
ment caught the imagination of many of these tribes. Its founder, Bayazid + 
was the son of Shaikh ‘Abdulla and was born at Jullundhar in the Punjab 
in 1525. His mother retired to Kaniguram, on the borders of Qandahar, 
where his father was living. When he came of age, he assumed the style of 
Pir—i-roshan and began to preach his new doctrines, “To meditate constantly 


1, Glossary of the Punjab T ribes and Castes Il p. 490, and {Il 242, & 250, Pages. 
2. o lil Vol p. 474. 
3. Nilab is a city situated at a short distance im the South of the confluence of the Indus and 
‘ 
Kabul rivers. 
4. Shea's translation of Dabistanul - mazahir Vol Ill p. 26. 
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on Almighty God, to place confidence in the instructions received...to 
view the nature of God with the eye of the heart and tosee Him face to face 
in every mansion and on every side with the light of intellect, to cause no 
injury to the creatures of the All-just.......to annihilate one’s self before 
Deity-absolute and in God to be eternal and absolute, become one with the 

” A number of Tribes joined the Pir. The religious fervour aroused 
by this movement made the tribes fanatical and they began to fight the 
imperial army caring little for their lives or blood. 

Till 1585, the tribes were Mirza Hakim’s concern because he was in 
occupation of Kabul. Bayazid had established his sect in 1542 and was 
gathering followers round himself. He said that he had received the Divine 
command for the destruction of those who knew no God. He began 
sending out his men from Hashtnagar on raiding expeditions. This aroused 
Mirza’s government into action. Bayazid was arrested and produced b2fore a 
tribunal of ulemas at Kabul. He saved his life through the intercession of some 
influential men and returned to Tirah. Here he expelled the Tirahis from 
Tirah because he s ted them of apostacy from his doctrines and of intri- 
guing with the M . He treacherously murdered 300 of them. Others 
fled to Ranges, Bayazid attacked the latter place but was beated back 
with great s ter by Muhsin Khan. He with difficulty to Kal- 
pani where he died soon after from fatigue of his flight. 

In 1585 Kabul was in ted into the Mughal empire and the tribes 
became the direct concern of the State. Akbar was not satisfied with their 
behaviour. Their plundering raids and reluctance to recognise any suzerain 
power was intolerable to him. But more obnoxious than anything else were 
their intrigues with the Uzbegs. It appears that the tribal leaders were in the 
pay of the latter who incited them to rebellion. They knew that Akbar had 
designs on Transoxiana. The tribes would serve the very useful purpose 
of harassing the Mughal army in the rear if it marched to the land of the 
Oxus. Indeed, the Uzbeg intrigues made the war against the tribes more 
determined and bloody. 

Akbar’s tribal policy was the same as that of his grandfather with one 
difference. The emperor never exacted tribute from them. They were only 
asked to remain peaceful and faithful. If they yielded they were to be 
treated benevolentlytand generously. If they resisted they were to be 
severely punished. To keep watch over them a number of forts were 
built and troops were stationed at strategic places. A local militia was also 
raised from among the tribes. It formed a part of the royal army which 
was sent to punish the refractory tribes. 

This change in policy, though apparently not very important, was a 
move in the right direction. One of the causes of tribal rebellion was the 
latters poverty. Babur had been forced to levy tribute because of the 
scarcity of money. Akbar suffered from no such disadvantage and his trea- 
sury could not be much enriched by the tribute from the tribes. He gave 
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it up in the interest of the general policy. 

On assuming control of Kabul in December 1585 Akbar drew up a 
comprehensive plan to punish the Yusufzais who were causing trouble 
under their leader Kalu. Zain Khan Kokaltash was sent to subdue them 
in Bajaur. '- It was decided to send another army to the plains east of 
Buner. As the result of a tie Birbal was given preference over Abul Fadl 2. 
to lead this army. Hakim Abul Fath was ordered to accompany Birbal. 
The aim of these expeditions, writes Abul Fadl, was that the “crooked tribe 
might be guided aright and that the black hearted ones who did not accept 
council should be punished.” 

Tne Kokaltash entered Bajaur from the west. There were 300 Yusif- 
zai householders in that region. Tney were severely punished. Brought 
to bay, Ghazi Khan, Mirza ‘Ali, Tats Khan, Nazir and other leaders 
submitted. The Kokaltash now proceeded to Sawad. Here lived 40,000 
Yusufzai families. They were defeated and fled into the mountains. The 
Mughal general laid the foundation of a fort, Chakadara, in the mart of 
Sawad and started punishing them. Twenty-three times did he score 
victory against the enemy and destroyed seven of their stockades. The 
whole region with the exception of Karakar defiles and Buner was subdued 
by him. He sent word to Birbal that the Afghans were assembled in the 
Karakar Pass between Saw4d and Buner and demanded reinforcement. 

Birbal had swept through the plains and was marching towards Buner. 
At this time reached the letter of Zain Khan and also a farman from the 
emperor directing him to march via the Malkand pass and join the Kokal- 
tash. He gave up his old plan and marched to meet Kokaltash. 

The three generals assembled at Chakadara. >» A council of war was 
held. Birbal refused to recognise Zain Khan as superior. Nor could he pull 
on with Hakim Abul-Fath. The Raja and the Hakim came from hard lang- 
uage to mutual abuse. The Kokaltash pacified them. He suggested that 
Chakadara should be held by one of the armies, and the other two should 
reduce the tribesmen by punitive expeditions. The Raja and the Hakim 
disagreed with him. They insisted that all of them should march back and 
punish the tribes in the way. Zain Khan had to give in. His other sug- 
gestion that the withdrawal should be effected through Malkand pass was 
also ignored. His colleagues resolved to retire through Karakar and 
Malandari passes. 

The army began to cross the Karakar pass. The Afghans attacked it, 
and though they were repulsed they succeeded in driving away the camels 
and the bullocks carrying the bagmaee of the imperialists. Zain Khan 
again sounded a note of warning. He placed three suggestions before the 


. Akbar-nama Vol Ill p. 521 
Pp. 716 
p. 727 
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Raja: either they should erect a fort to serve as a place of safety and from 
there send raiding parties among the Afghans; or as they held the enemy's 
families and property as hostages they may write conciliatory letters to the 
tribal leaders and take from them the promise of obedience; or again they 
should halt and send a report to the court requesting the emperor to send 
an army which might be stationed to guard the tops of the defile through 
which they would have to pass. These plans were also rejected by Birbal 
andon 16th February 1556 the army began to cross the Malandari pass. 
Little heed was paid to marching regulations. The Afghans pelted at the 
imperialists arms and stones with the result that a large number of soldiers 
and officers including Birbal were killed. Hakim Abul—Fath and Zain Khan 
escaped with difficulty. The shattered force joined Akbar at Attock in 
the same month. 

The emperor was stricken with grief at the loss of his dearest friend. 
He censured the Hakim and the Kokaltash. But, in fact, the responsibility 
for the disaster lay partly on him as he had sent Birbal and the Hokim who 


had hardly any knowledge of the military art. It may equally be attributed 
to the folly of these inexperienced generals. If the suggestions of the 
Kokaltash had been carried out, it would have been possible to avert it 
Now the emperor decided to send a larger army under a number of 
experienced generals. '- In the beginning prince Murad and Todermal 
were sent. They were to be assisted by Zain Khan and Hakim Abul Fath. 
When prince Murad was recalled, Man Singh was sent to take his place. 


He was further reinforced by Raja Bhagwan Das. Akbar had become vindic- 
tive and was bent upon revenge. On earlier occasions, the generals had 
been instructed to save the life of as many tribesmen as ible and when 
the prisoners were sent to the court, they were a gold ashartis and 
robes of honour, and released. Now the emperor issued orders that no mercy 
should be shown to the enemy. 

These generals 2. did their jee well, Man Singh established his camp 
near Chind on the bank of the Indus and erected a fort there. Todar Mal 
established his. camp near Lungar hill in Sawad. Thus the two outlets for 
the Yusufzais were closed. They were hemmed in and punished. Many 
were killed and a large number of them were taken prisoner to be sold in 
Turan and Persia. The condition of the Yusufzai deteriorated further. As 
if the vindictiveness of the imperial army was not enough to ruin them, 
they were overtaken by famine and lence. Kalu, Sultan Qoraish, 
Bustan etc. submitted to Ismail Quli. It was settled that when they came 
out from the hill country they would be forgiven. 

This agreement demonstrates that the emperor's vindictive policy did 
not hold the field for long. He must have realised the futility of this 


1. Akbar-nama Vol Ill p. 730 
2 me e p. 750 
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method. The Afghans.could not be changed to loyalty thus. Saner judge- 
ment had the better of anger and the emperor was ready to forgive the 
enemies if they repented. 

Inspite of the dire punishment meted out to them, the Yusufzais did 
not give up their old habits. When the Ghoria tribes took up the cause of 
Jalal and tried to close the passage of Mohammed Sulaiman, the Yusufzais 
assisted them. !- Again when Jalal, son of Bayazid, was forced to leave the 
company of the Afridi and the Orakzai, who submitted to the imperialists, 
he was sheltered by the Yusufzais. Zain Khan was ordered to go to Sawad 
and Ismail Quli Khan to Hashtnagar so that Jalal might not be able to 
return to Tirah. But he succeeded in making good his escape. The im- 
perial generals received instructions to punish the Yusufzais for the shelter 
they had afforded to Jalal. Zain Khan erected a number of forts at strategic 
places. 22 One was built on the bank of Penjkora, another in Chakadara, 
a third at Malakand and a fourth near a hill at Sarobi. His object was to 
overawe the tribes through the soldiers stationed in these forts, and if 
necessary punish them with their help. 

This new technique frightened the Af They thought that their 
freedom was in danger The Yusufzais of again chose Kalu, who 
had previously submitted to the Mughals, as their leader, and retired to the 
hills of Mahro to start the fight against the Mughals. Mohammad Bahri and 
Malik Asgher also joined Kalu. Fighting went on for eight months. 
Rake deseencig® Witteman S898 ane noes Asghar to invade the fort of 
Sarobi. they were beaten back with huge losses. 

At last the Yusufzais were driven to bay. +» By 1589, Kalu’s position 
had so much deteriorated that he sought shelter with the imperial officers, 
and was sent to the court. Akbar ordered him imprisonment. Shaikh 
Ismail, who was respected and honoured by the pious and believed to pos- 
sess the power of performing miracles tendered his submission and came 
to the court. The purpose of his visit was to secure forgiveness for the 

For the time being, the Yusufzais became quiet. 

But in 1592, they started the trouble again. In concert with the 
Gagiani, they attacked Mohammad Quli Turkoman, the Mughal officer 
in Bigram. Upon the advance of Zain Khan and Shahbaz Khan, the 
rebels withdrew and the latter conquered Buner. During the remaining 
years of Akbar’s reign we do not hear of any major operation against the 
Yusufzais. 

Abul Fadl time and again refers to the outbreak of the Yusufzais and 
their suppression, which conclusively ce that they in their heart of 
hearts never accepted the suzerainty of the emperor. Their obedience varied 


Akbar-nama Vol Ill p, 777, 
. Akbar-nama Vol, Ill p. St! 
3 )=6Akbar-nama Vol Ill p. 850 
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with the pressure of the royal army on them. When the troops with-. 
drew they gave up all the pretence of friendship. 

Another tribe which caused serious trouble was the Tariki orGhoria'- 
They had 10,000 households in Peshawar. When Man Singh was going to 
Kabul in 1585, he had been instructed to chastise them and make the roads 
safe. But he did not do it. 

The necessity for a major operation against the Tarikis arose in 1586. 
Sayyid Hamjd Bokhari, the fiefholder of Peshawar was negligent in his 
duties. He passed his time in the fort of Bigram leaving the administra- 
tion in the hand of one Musa. The latter ed the property and the 
honour of the Tarikis. They, therefore, joined hands with Jalal and rebelled 
in Bigram and invaded the fort. In the melee Sayyid Hamid was killed, 
but his son Sayyid Khan defended the fort. On receiving this news the 
emperor sent Zain Khan to the relief of the besieged. 

Meanwhile, Mohammad Sulaiman 2: arrived at Kabul about the middle 
of September 1586. Raja Man Singh decided to escort him ‘to the court. 
When the Tarikis learnt of it they raised the siege of Bigram. With Jalal 
as their leader, they hid themselves on either side of the Khyber between 
Peshawar and Tirah and waited for the coming of the imperialists. Man 
Singh got an inkling of their designs. He did not consider it safe to escort 
Sulaiman in these circumstances. Leaving him in Pesh Bulag, near Jalal- 
abad, Man Singh marched ahead of him. He chastised the Afridis ‘in Tirah 
and crossed the Khyber. On his way to Peshawar, ws did not attack 
him in the defile and Man Singh arrived at ‘Ali jid. Here he was 
joined by the army of Madho Singh which Raja Bhagwan Das had sent. 
Jalal now opened the attack but he was defeated and put to flight. Man 
Singh recrossed the Khyber and brought Mirza Sulaiman to Peshawar. 

The army sent by Akbar under Zain Khan also arrived at Peshawar. >. 
It assisted Man Singh to punish the Tarikis. He planted a number of out- 

between KaAbul and the Indus and manned them with soldiers. The 
arikis were now frightened and repented. They were given lands to 
settle firstly near Jalalabad and then near Peshawar. 

But in 1596 the. Tarikis rose into rebellion again, the reason being 
the murder of the Mughal governor Qasim Khan, by Zaman Mirza. +. The 
Khyber route became unsafe. Qulich Khan and Zain Khan were sent to 


Akbar-nama Vol Ill p, 777 


1, 
2. Akbar-nama Vol Ill p. 777 
3. 


Akbar-nama Vol Ill p, 792 


4. Akbar-nama Vol III p. 1051 for murder of Qasim Khan Akber-nama Vol II pages 1001 and 
1002, M. Zaman had declared himself to be the son of Shahrukh. He -:ame to the Hazaras for help, 
Hashim Khan, the son of the Mughal governor Qasim Khan made him prisoner and made arrangements 
to send him to the court. He plotted and killed Qasim Khan. 
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punish the rebels. They built forts at strategic points and garrisoned them 
adequately. The Tarikis retreated into the ravines and their leaders hid 
themselves in the Koh Safed. 

Like the Yusufzais, the Tarikis also could not be fully and effectively 
suppressed. Their obedience was fitful and mostly depended upon the 
presence of the royal army. 

The Afridis, the Orakzais and the Tirah also defied the royal authority. 
They had given shelter to Bayazid and on the latter's death to his son Jalal. 
The Afridis had leagued themselves with the Tarikis when they attacked 
Man Singh. In 1587 Man Singh and Muttalib Khan marched to Tirah 
to punish them. |} Jalal was defeated near Dar Samand. He was pursued 
and his house was burnt. Upon this the Afridis and the Orakzais tendered 
their submission. They gave hostages for good conduct. The royal army 
returned to Bangash. 

Jalal who had fled to the Yusufzais returned again, and revived the 
trouble. Sadiq Khan was sent to punish him. He did not think it advisable 
to enter the defiles and appointed his men to keep watch on every side. 
He conciliated the tribes with the result that they gave up Jalal. In 1588 
the Orakzais surrendered Jalal’s family to the imperial army. 2 Besides, 
they gave hostages and undertook to preserve peace in Khyber. Jalal now 
fled to Taran. But he again returned to Tirah in 1591. 

Abul Fadl says that he could get no assistance in Tirin. This does 
not appear to be plausible; because the Uzbegs were financially assisting 
these tribes to prevent Akbar’s design on Transoxiana taking shape. 

The Afridis and the Orakzaisagain extended protection to Jalal. Qasim 
Khan was sent to punish them. The hilly country was closely invaded and 
the Afghans begged for peace. They represented that they had turned 
away Jalal. Upon this Qasim Khan was ordered to return to Kabul. 

In 1592 Jalala ed in Tirah again. 3. Qasim Khan followed him close 
at his heels. A n of Afridi leaders and tribesmen were killed and the 
remaining gave hostages. Jalal left Tirah and went to the Kafirs. He was 
ousted from Kafiristan as well. He made one more attempt to find shelter 
in Tirah but the inhabitants turned their backs on him and he fled to 
Kaniguram. 

Tne murder of Qasim Khan by Zaman Mirza again encouraged the 
people of Tirah and in conjunction with the Tarikis they unfurled the ban- 
ner of revolt in 1596. Qulich Khan was sent to punish them. Some of the 
Afridi leaders renewed their oath of loyalty. Others should have been chasti- 
sed but Qulich Khan did not dare enter the defiles. His attitude was appro- 
ved by the emperor and in 1598 he was replaced by Zain Khan. The 
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latter routed the Afghans with skill and courage. 

Jalal was killed in 1600. among the Hazaras. In 1602. his brother 
Ahdad stirred up strife in Tirah. !. The Afridis, the Pani, the Orakzai and 
the Suri joined him. Takhta Beg was sent to punish them. The influence 
of Ahdad declined and he fled to Cauhana. Later in 1604 when Takhta 
Beg was returning to India from Kabul his passage was blocked by the ‘Alizai 
section of the Orakzai Afghan. 2; But they were given a sound beating. 
Mie ale gece nv of the reign of 

The Kafirs did not take any conspicuous in the tribal strife. In 
1592 Jalal sent-his associate Wabdat “Ali to Tal to capture Kattan and prngere 
a refuge for him there. Wahdat ‘Ali the fort of Kaushan; 
Zain ian dcieeedten ond lemedicin an atthe, eed Feet ay me 
The country upto Kashghar and Badakhshan was reduced to subjection. 
Zain Khin encouraged the Kafir chiefs to settle down and develop the 
country. 

The Kakar trjbe harassed the weak, and closed the road to Qandahar. 


and Jalal was forced to fly to the hill Murad Beg came with the 
assist the Hazaras to further harass the enemy. During 


army to 
the fight Jalal was killed by some unknown 
emained 


person. 

The Hazaras always r peaceful. In 1537 Shadman Hazara sub- 

and was given a eer aang In 1539 M., Sanjar, M. Bashi, Shad- 
other leaders visited the court. Favours were conferred 
7 Crp ere sent ia sili in marriage to the 


a eae me 1 ade’ oi Eerpors lis £0: same as 
towards other tribes, Conciliation was yed with ultimate recourse to 
force if conciliation. failed. There remained, however, one important diffe- 
rence. Balochistan mever drew so much attention of the emperor as the 
Afghanistan region. With few raids at long intervals the Balochis were 
left free to behave as they liked. This can be attributed to the comparative 
strategical as well as economic insignificance of Balochistan. 

In 1577 Shah Quli was sent to chastise the Balochis for their plundering 
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habits. '- Instructions were given to him to the effect that he should first 
try conciliation, if he failed, he should punish them. The advance of the 
imperial army struck the Balochis with terror and they sent their representa- 
tives and begged for which was granted. 

In 1576 when Akbar crossed the Sutlej, the Balochi chiefs like Haji 
Khan and others fled from the neighbouring regions. They feared that they 
would have to take service with imperial government. Man Singh and 
others were sent to arrest them. They, however, failed in their attempt. 

It was in 1586 that the Balochis had reverted to their old 
habit of plundering and blackmail. Ismail Quli Khan and Rai Singh were 
sent against them. They brought the Balochi chiefs, Ghazi Khan, Bahadur 
Khan etc., to the court. They were ned and their country was resto- 
= os them. Henceforward the Balochis did not rebel in the reign of 

r. 2. 

Inspite of the persistent efforts of Akbar, the tribes continued restive 
throughout the last 20 years of his reign. One army was sent after the other, 
the whole region was devastated, a large number of people were wounded 
and killed; but all this did not bring the emperor nearer the goal. He bequea- 
thed to his successors the same problems which he had inherited from his 
forefathers. 

Various reasons can be assigned for this failure. The rise of the Rosha- 
nid sect was the most important of them. It gave the struggle a religious 
colour and gave the tribesmen the zeal and determination of a fanatic. 
Another reason was the interference of the Uzbeg rulers in the tribal con- 
flict. Akbar realised the implications of this intrigues and made determined 
efforts to root out the rebels. Finally the death of Birbal made both 
the parties more bitter and the conflict still more bloody and ferocious. 

It is really very unfortunate that Akbar who started with such noble 
ideas failed so miserably. It really goes to the credit of the emperor that in the 
very beginning he took up the threads of Babur’s policy and made further 
improvements upon it. Non-imposition of tribute on the tribes was a very 
wise move. If the things had gone on well, the illustrious emperor would 
have moved further and contributed largely to the settlement of the 
problem. 

When Jahangir ascended the throne in 1605 the condition of the tribal 
area was as unsatisfactory as ever. But a change occurred in the attitude 
of different tribes. Under Akbar the Yusufzai and the Ghoria Khel were 
the most rebellious but during his son’s rule the Bangash raised the flag of 
revolt. The reason appears to be that Yusufzai and the Ghoria had been 
weakened by constant fighting against the Mughals‘and wanted time to 
recover. The Bangash, on the other hand, had not taken a very conspi- 
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cuous part in the rebellion in the reign of Akbar and therefore they retained 
enough strength to defy the imperial power. 

The new sovereign attempted to follow the policy of his predecessor 
though conciliation was not so much practised as repression. Another 
change was the revival of the system of imposition of tribute which Akbar 
had abolished to conciliate the tribes. The governor of Kabul was charged 
with the responsibility of maintaining peace. In addition, troops were sent 
from time to time to Bangash to meet any special emergency. But the 
relation between the officers commanding these troops and the governor 
were not defined and led to much bickering in the future. 

In the early years of Jahangirs’ reign, Khan Daurain was the gover- 
nor of Kabul. Ahamad Beg, Taus Khan. and Qazi ‘Izzatullah were sent 
one after another to bring the people of Bangash to obedience. The 
Afghans remained on the defensive. '- 

But in 1611 they started trouble under Ahdad. 2) Khan Dauran was 
in the interior of the province and Mu‘izzulmulk alone was in Kabul. 
Ahdad attacked the city. But the inhabitants led by Nad‘Aliand Mu‘izzul- 
mulk put up a brave resistance. Also the neighbouring population rose 
against the besiegers and threatened to close their line of retreat. Ahdad 
broke up his camp and fled. Nad‘Ali pursued him for a short distance and 
then returned. When the report about Ahdad’s adventure reached the 
court Khan Dauran was degraded and Qulich Khan was commissioned to 
punish the tribes in Bangash. 


Dissensions among the Mughal officers and the death of Qulich Khan 
came to Ahdid as a heaven sent opportunity and he again took the offen- 
sive in 1614.3. At this time Mo‘tagid Khan was in Peshawar and Khan 
Dauran in Kabul. They attempted to close the way upon Ahdad. But he 
made a “es attack on Tirah and killed and captured many a royal 


soldier. then turned his attention to Jalalabad and Pish Bulag. But 
Mu'tagid Khan overtook him and put to death a large number of his 
followers. Ahdad fled toGharkh where Khan Dauran besieged him. + 
In the struggle which ensued 300 Afghans were killed and 100 taken 
prisoner. Gharkh was burnt and Ahdad was forced to fly to Qandahar. 
When in 1617 Mahabat Khan replaced Khan Dauran, the dead 
governor of Kabul, the task of subduing Bangash as also the power of direc- 
ting the Bangash army were entrusted to him. 5. Thus the chance of dis- 
agrzement between the governor of Kabul and the commander of the 
Bangash army almost disappeared. Allahadad the son of Ahdad who had 
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come to the court was given the title of Rashid Khan and sent with the 
imperial army. Mahabat was instructed to support his cause as against 
Ahdid and thus create dissension among the Afghans. Allahdad’s son and 
brother were detained at court as hostages. After his arrival at Kabul 
Mahabat Khan sent Allahdad with an army to Bangash. But he deserted 
and joined the enemy. Thereupon his son and brother were imprisoned in 
Gwalior. Soon Allahdad repented and submitted. He was pardoned and 
sent back to the court. His brother was also released from the prison. 

In 1619 when the season for collection of the revenue arrived, Maha- 
bat Khan sent a force under ‘Izzat Khan to ravage and plunder the hill 
country. |} ‘Izzat Khan lost his life in the action. Thereupon Mahabat 
Khan sent another force which severely chastised the tribes. Three years 
later Mahabat was recalled and Bangash relapsed to its former unsettled 
condition 

Zafar Khan was sent to replace Mahabat. It was at this time that 
Yalangtish, the Uzbeg officer of Nazr Mhuammad attacked Ghazni. Incited 
by him Ahdad came to Tirah and created trouble. Yalangtdsh made peace 
with Zafar Khan and retreated but Ahdid was surrounded in the 
mountains and killed. 

Other tribes, on the whole, did not give much trouble to the imperial 
government. About 8000 families of Khaturs and Dilzaks lived near 
Amrohi. They committed oppression and robbery. In 1607 Zafar Khan, 
the son of Keka was sent to capture the headmen of Khatir and escort 
the Dilzaks to Lahore. Zafar Khan successfully carried out the instructions. 

In the year 1607 Ahmad Beg, Jagirdar of Peshawar came with the 
Maliks of the Yusufzai and the Ghoria Khel and waited upon the emperor 
in Kabul. 2 The sons of Mirza Sanjar of Hazara together with Mashi and 
Shadman the chief leaders of Hazara came to the court. These suppliants 
were rewarded by the emperor and sent back to their own country. 

Jahangir initiated no new policy to cope with the situation created by 
the tribes. He generally followed the policy of fire and sword. The reason 
why the tribal risings were not more serious was that they were exhausted 
and also that, comparatively speaking, they were possessed of a lesser reli- 
gious fervour and excitement. 

Before entering into the history of the relation of the tribes with the 
last two gr2at empzrors of the Mughal dynasty it will be proper to narrate 
the changes which had occurred in their position during the last fifty years. 
When Akbar came to the throne most of them had settled down in their 
new homes; but there still remained a few who were moving from place 


to place. They established themselves in their new abodes after the accession 
of Shahjahan. 
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The Khataks !. in their eastward expansion had moved so far as 
Sakesar, Bhira and Khushab and occupied Makhad. In Akbar’s reign the 
Khatak chief, Malik Akor had become a vassal of the emperor and in 1587 
founded Akora on the south bank of the Kabui. His son Yehya seized the 
territory of the Mandar Pathans which lay nearest to that river. This tract 
became known as Tari Bulag. But as he failed to expel the entire Mandar 
tribe, he was able to establish only one foothold on northern bank of 
the Kabul opposite Akora. 

The Turis 2+ who had settled as neighbours of the Bangash were sup- 
planting the latter. The Bangash were getting weaker because of interne- 
cine warfare amongst themselves. The Turis on the other hand, were getting 
fresh accession of stre due to new arrivals from their original place 
of habitation. The result was that in course of time they supplanted the 
Bangash in their possessions and only two villages Shalozin and Zeran 
remained in the hands of the latter. 

In the tribal policy, Shahjahan followed the precedent set up by his 
father. This was mainly due to the fact that the tribal risings were neither 
so frequent nor so serious, Besides, his attention was engrossed up by more 
important affairs. 

The rebellion of Khan Jaban Lodi afforded to the tribes the opportu- 
nity to rise against the Mughal government. Khan Jahan, after his defeat 
in the Deccan, intended to go to the northwest frontier in the hope that 
his Afghan brethren would extend to him protection and second his 
efforts against the imperial government. He succeeded in instigating Kamil- 
uddin, a royal officer in the north-west to turn a traitor. But holding out 
false goaen to the Muhammadzai, the Khalil, the Mohmand, the Daiidzai, 
the Yusufzai, the Barklani, the Khatak, the Imag, the Haji and the Turi, 
Kamiluddin enlisted their support for Khan Jahan’s cause. 3. He sent for 
‘Abdul Qadir son of Ahdad and tempted him with the hand of his daughter 
in marriage. He also won over Karimdad, son of Jalal and Muhammad 
Zaman, a relative of Ahdad. In 1630 the Afghan tribesmen collected 
under his banner at Yulum ford and threatened to attack Peshawar. 

The situation tended to be grave and the eror sent ‘Abdulla Khan 
and Sayyid Muzaffar to intercept Khan Jahan. ey succeeded in their 
project. Khan Jahan had to give up his idea of going to the Afghans and 
turned towards Bundelkhand. The task of subduing the Afghans was given 
to Sa‘id Khan who was posted in Kohat 

When Sa‘id learnt of the threatened tribal attack on Peshawar he 
came to that city. His councillors suggested to him to try conciliation by 
persuading Kamaluddin to give up this treacherous move. He acted 
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accordingly and sent a message to the rebel leader. The latter pretended 
to have been much impressed by the goodwill of Sa‘id Khan and even 
made a show of loyalty. But in reality he was completing his preparations 
for the attack and, when he had done it, he appeared before the city and 
invaded the citadel. The number of soldiers at the disposal of Sa‘id Kian 
being inadequate, he could not afford to leave some of them in the city and 
attack the enemy with the rest. So he decided to stand a siege. The 
Afghans were unable to take the fort by storm and despairing of success, 
they retreated. Said Khan pursued them and captured and killed as many 
of them as he could. 

Lashkar Khan '- was at this time the governor of Kabul. He being a 
Shia, the Qatan, a Sunni group, resented his presence. Besides this Shahjahan 
wanted to post an abler man in Kabul. Therefore Said Khan was appoin- 
ted in place of Lashkar Khan. Raja Jagat Singh was sent as thanedar of 
Bangash. Both these officers were ordered to root out the unrest in the 
Kabul province. 

Satid Khan first tried conciliation. In 1637 he sent to court Muham- 
mad Zaman and Sahib Dad-two sons-in—-law of Ahdad, Qadir Dad, a 
grandson of Ahdad, ‘Alai wife of Abdad, ‘Abdul Qadir, and Rashid 
Khan. 2. The emperor gave a robe of honour and a horse to each Muham- 
mad Zaman and Sahib Dad; and sent Rashid Khan, the cousin of Ahdad 
as governor to Tilangana. 

In the year 1633 a rebellion broke out in Naghz. 3. Karim Dad, an 
uncle of Ahdad was invited by some Afghans to lead them in their struggle 
with the imperial government. They were supported by the Tirha, the 
Orakzai and the Shah Beg Afridi clans. A brother of Karim Dad, at the 
instigation of Nazr Muhammad also joined the rebels. They threatened to 
capture Tur. When Sa‘id Khan came to know of this tribal confederacy and 
its objects, he dispatched Raja Jagat Singh and Yaqib with a strong force to 
suppress it. When the imperial army arrived near Naghz the insurgents 
retreated. The inhabitants of Naghz made common cause with the Mughals; 
and Karim Dad with many of his followers fled into the mountains. The 
houses of the insurgents were given up to plunder. Rain and hailstorm 
completed the picture of their misery. They were attacked from the base 
of the mountains. Unable to continue resistance Karim Dad surrendered 
with his entire family. The army now returned to Peshawar, and the 
information about the successful conclusion of the campaign was sent to the 
court. The emperor ordered that Karim Dad should be executed; and this 
was done. By the year 1639 Sa‘id Khan had established peace in that region. 

This very year, the emperor went on a visit to Kabul. When 
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Yalangtosh, an officer of Nazr Muhammad, had besieged that city, !- certain 
Hazara tribes who were formerly under the government of K4bul, transfer- 
red their allegiance to the invader. Sa‘id Khan was now ordered to bring 
them back to their former obedience. Those who accepted the Mughal 
suzerainty were to be protected; others were to be plundered and killed. 
Khan Dauran Nusrat Jung was also asked to assist Said Khan. The two 
generals were instructed to attack the Hazaras from two sides. Their plan 
succeeded to the satisfaction of the emperor. Sa‘id Khan brought 27 Hazara 
chiefs to the court. They were pardoned and conciliated with award of 
&. ane presents. In this way, peace was restored in the province of 

Shah jahan did not pay any serious attention to the affairs of the Balochis. 
But Aurangzib who was the governor of Multan and Sindh from 1648 to 
52 threw himself into the task of bringing them under control. The Hot 
Baloch 2: had a number of strongholds in Sindh and the Punjab. One 
section of them held the upper Derajet for two centuries with Dera Ismail 
Khan and its jurisdiction included Daryakhan and Bakkar, east of the Indus. 
Its leader Ismail Khan sent presents to Shahjahan and made Dara his patron. 
Taking advantage of his position on the boundary between the two pro- 
vinces, Lahore and Multan, he now claimed to be subject to Dara, the 
governor of Lahore and refused to admit the jurisdiction of the governor 
of Multan. On the basis of this plea, he refused to see Aurangzib when 
summoned by the latter. The prince secured the permission of the emperor 
and forced him to pay respects to himself. 

Another Baloch tribe, the Nuhani 3. occupied the country adjacent 
to that of the Hots on the route to Qandahar. Their leader was ‘Alam. 
Aurangzib wrote a conciliatory letter to him, asking him to come and wait 
upon him. He refused, whereupon the royal army expelled him from his 
territory. 

Nahardi and Jukia 4. tribes inhabited Kirthar and Lakhi hills which 
separate Sindh from Balochistan. They had built forts in Bela and Kahra 
from where they occasionally came out and plundered the imperial territory. 
Aurangzib sent Malik Hussain against them. For ten days he marched along 
the border of the lower Sindh, exacted promises of submission and tribute 
from Harun, Khartratal (Nahmordi chiefs) and Murid (Headman of Jukias) 
and the name of the emperor resounded in the hills of southern Afghanistan. 

The above account should not lead any one to believe that the spirit 
of insurgence was for all time rooted out of the Balochis. Aurangzib was 
able to restore only a truce. The moment his strong arm was removed 
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from that region, the tribes reverted to their old habits. 

Of the first six Mughal emperors, the reign of Shahjahan is remarkable 
for the peace which prevailed among the tribes. Their outbreaks being not 
very serious, there was little improvement in the traditional policy. But 
the calm did not arise out of the goodwill and loyalty of the Afghans. It 
was due to the frequency of the passage of the imperial army to and from 
Transoxiana and Qandahar. This period may be said to mark the lull before 
the terrible storm which was to burst out in the next reign, necessitating 
the dispatch of many an experienced general, large armies and even the 
presence of the emperor to quell it. The repressive measures of Jahangir 
and Shahjahan had conclusively proved that the Afghans could not be sup- 
pressed by sword. 

No sooner did Aurangzib ascend the throne than the first rumblings 
of the coming storm became audible. Bhagu assumed the leadership of a 
band of Yusufzais !- and crowned a child, Muhammad Shah as their ruler. 
He gave a religious sanction to his authority by securing the support of 
Mulla Chalak who was held in high honour by the Afghans. A large 
number of other tribesmen rallied to his standard and he crossed the Indus 
in 1667 and invaded Bakhli. The invaders seized the fort of Chhachal and 
other Mughal outposts fell into their hands. This was the signal for a 
general rising. Other Yusufzai bands began to plunder the Mughal territory 
near Attock and Nilab. The Mughal officers of these outpcests sent out 
urgent requisitions to Delhi and Peshawar for speedy assistance. 

The emperor made preparations for an all-out offensive against the 
Yusufzais. Kamil Khan, the faujdar of Attock was ordered to collect all 
the Mughal officers and soldiers and proceeded to the tribal area. Amir 
Khan, the subedar of Kabul was asked to send Shamshir Khan to assist 
him. A third army under Amin Khan was despatched from the court. 

Kamil Khan was the first to arrive on the battlefield. ‘Abdul Rahim 
Khan of Peshawar sent reinforcements to him under Murad Quli. The 
imperial army marched towards the ferry of Harun in order to cross the 
Indus and enter the Yusufzai country. But the Afghans forestalled the 
imperialists by crossing the river themselves. They entrenched themselves 
near the ferry to dispute the passage. A bloody battle occurred in which 
the Mughals, were victorious. Large number of Afghans were captured. 
Some were drowned in the river, but the majority of them crossed to the 
other side and fled. Thus the imperial territory to the east of the Indus 
was cleared of the enemy. As Kamil Khan did not have a sufficient 
number of men and material to cross the river and enter the Yurufzai ter- 
ritory, he waited for Shamshir Khan. 

When the latter arrived the task of subduing the Afghans was entrus- 
ted to him. He crossed the Indus and attacked the Yusutzais in their own 
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country. Their property was plundered, their houses razed to the ground 
and their farms burnt. While these operations were going on a report 
came that a strong force of the Yusufzai had assembled near Mansiir. 
Shamshir Khan marched to that place. Now another report was received 
that the rebels had massed together at Bunjair whither the royal army made 
its way. The Yusufzais were defeated and fled to the hills from where they 
began to shower bullets and arrows killing a number of royal soldiers, 
The conflagration spread to other tribes and the Malizais of Sawad and 
Tirah flocked to the assistance of the Yusufzais. They assembled together 
at Mansir. Shamshir Khan launched a vigorous attack against them. They 
were defeated and they fled into the mountains. The Mughal soldiers 
pursued them hotly. Many Afghans were slain or drowned in the Sawad, 

Muhammad Amin Khan who had been sent from the court arrived 
upon the scene of action in August 1667. He crossed the Kabul river at 
Nari and took over the supreme command from Shamshir. It was reported 
that the Sherpa Afghan clan was still carrying on plundering activities and 
that the Bajauris had also risen in revolt. Asghar Khan who was sent to 

unish them plundered Shahbazgarhi and gave it to fire. Muhammad Amin 
Khan himself entered the Saw4d valley, punished the Afghans and returned 
to Chind in October. As he had been summoned to court, he left the 
place leaving Shamshir Khan the task of keeping the tribes in peace. 

During the next 5 years; i. e. till 1672 no tribal rising occurred. But 
from this it should not be inferred that the Afghans had been thoroughly 
crushed. As they had received a terrible hammering they could not raise 
their head. They wanted time to recover. 

In 1672 started another conflagration. '- Some indiscretion of the 
faujdar of Jalalabad incited the tribes to take up arms. The Afridis rose 
under their chieftain Akmal Khan. He crowned himself king, struck coins 
in his name and proclaimed war against the Mughals. At this time 
Muhammad Amin Khan the viceroy of Afghanistan was at Peshawar. 
In the spring he left for Kabul, It was reported to him that the Afridis 
were blocking the Khyber pass. Being haughty and rash he paid no heed 
to the warning of his friends and advanced to ‘Ali masjid where he entren- 
ched himself. The Afghans opened the attack from the heights and rolled 
down huge stones upon the Mughal army. Panic and disorder seized the 
imperialists. The Afghans, now descended from the hills and attacked the 
enemy from close quarters. A large number of imperial soldiers and officers, 
including Amin Khan's son Mir ‘Abdulla and his son-in law Mirza 
Sultan were killed, while thousands were captured and turned into slaves. 
Amin Khan was so deeply struck with shame that he thought of dying 
fighting. But his attendants forcibly led him out of the battle field and he 
came to Peshawar. 
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This victory raised the prestige of Akmal Khan in the eyes of the 
Afghans. A large number of tribesmen including Khushhal Khan joined 
him. !- The father of the latter Shahbaz Khan, was an ally of the Mughals. 
In 1659 Khushhal Khan succeeded his father in the chieftainship of the 
clan He was employed by the Mughals in an expedition against the 
Afridis and the Orakzais of Tirah whence he returned in 1660. When 
Auangzib was firmly established on the throne Khushhal fell into disgrace 
and was imprisoned in Ranthambhor by the emperor. He was released in 
1666 after more than two years’ captivity, and was sent with Muhammad 
Amin Khan to participate in the war against the tribes. Another cause of 
friction arose when the emperor assigned the fief of Tari Bulaq to Sher 
Muhammad Bangash in preference to Khushhal who had been holding it 
for a considerable time This so much disgusted Khushhal tnat he threw 
his lot with Akmal Khan. 

The’ emperor was not slow to realise the gravity of the situation and 
took immediate steps to meet it. Amin Khan was degraded and Fidai Khan 
the governor of Lahore was sent to Peshawar to guard against the tribal 
attack. Besides this Mahabat Khan was recalled from the Deccan and 
entrusted with the task of finishing the Afghans. But he failed to 
make much headway and arrived at Kabul leaving the Khyber pass blocked 
as before. 

The emperor was highly displeased and sent Shuja‘et Khan with 
Jaswant Singh to replace Mahabat. In February 1674 Shuja‘at entered 
Karappa pass in the north.—east of Kabul river. That night there was a 
heavy downpour of rain and snow. The Afghans assembled on the hills 
on either sides of the pass and hurled stones and shot arrows and bullets 
from above. A large number of imperial troopers were killed and the rest 
sought refuge ina safe place. When the day dawned, the tribesmen came 
down and hand to hand fight ensued. Shuja‘et Khan died fighting like a 
soldier A band of Rajput soldiers sent by Jaswant Singh succeeded in 
rescuing a part of the Mughal army and bringing it back to a safe place. > 

This second disaster further slesmndd Aurangzib and he came to the con- 
clusion that his personal presence was necessary to quell the outbreak. Huge 
preparations were made and the emperor started from the capital. He 
reached Hasan Abdalin June 1674 and stayed there for 1} years to 
guide the campaign. Fidai Khan was ordered to replace Mahabat Khan 
as viceroy of Afghanistan. Asghar was called from the Deccan and sent 
to clear the Khyber region. Prince Akbar was directed to march to Kabul 
by way of Kohat. 

But the emperor was not satisfied by sending armies only. He began 


1, Glossary of Punjab Tribes and Castes p, I] 529230, 
2. Maathir-i-Alamgiri p. 129 
3. Muntakhbut-lubab p, II 237 
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to apply the art of diplomacy. Many Afghan tribes were won over by the 
grant of presents, pensions and Jagir. The Bengash tribe joined the em- 
peror and sent contingents of troops to assist him. The Dudzai, the 
Tarakzai and the Tirah tribes followed the example of their brethern when 
they realised the anger arising out of non-submission Muhammad Ashraf, 
the son of Khushhal entered the imperial services. The son of Bhagu wrote 
to the emperor that he was ready to wait upon him if he was given promise 
of safety. The followers of Darya Khan Afridi intimated that they were 
ready to bring the head of Akmal if they were forgiven their past 
activities. |. 

Military strategy was proceeding simultaneously. Asghar Khan defea- 
ted the Mohmand when they made a night attack on him near Peshawar. 
They suffered heavy losses, a number of them being killed and a large 
number having been taken prisoners. They blocked the Khyber route. 
Asghar Khan took upon himself the task of clearing the passage and _escor- 
ting Fidai Khan to Jalalabad. A tribal battle occurred near ‘Ali Masjid 
in which either side suffered heavy losses. Asghar Khan himself was 
severely wounded but he managed to put the enemy to flight. But the 
Afghans rallied together again and closed the pass further ahead. So Asghar 
Khan was forced to escort Fidai Khan to Jalalabad by way of Bazarak and 
Seh Chuba. 

Next Asghar Khan occupied Nangrahar, punished the Ghilzais and 
cleared the Jagadalak pass of the army. While he was staying at Gandamak, 
30 to 40 thousand Afghans attacked him but they were put to flight. The 
name of Asghar Khan became an object of terror among the Afghans and 
their women used to hush their children to sleep by uttering it. 2. 

Prince Akbar had till now done nothing. He passed a short time at 
Kabul and then returned to Hasan Abdal leaving Fidai Khan in command. 
In the spring of 1675 while the latter was returning from Kabul to Pesha- 
war the Afghans attacked him in the Jagdalak pass, Fidai Khan’s van was 
defeated but he succeeded in saving the centre: The report of the tragedy 
reached Asghar Khan at Gandamak and he came to the rescue of Fidai 
Khan and defeated the enemy. 

This was followed by a serious defeat of the imperialists. Mukarram 
Khan was fighting the Afghans in Kotal khapush in the Bajaur country. 
He had plundered their villages and killed many of them. One day two 
Afghan contingents surprised him and outnumbered him. Mukarram’s brother 
Shamshir Khan and brother-in-law Mir ‘Azizullah were killed. Mukarram 
saved his life by flying to Bajaur’. Prompt measures were taken to. cow 
down the Afghans. Sarbulend Khan was sent with 9000 men anda vast 


1, Maathir-i-Alamgiri p. Il 232 233 
2. Muntakhbul-lubab p. 238 239 
3. Maathir-i-Alamgiri p. 
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quantity of material against the enemy. Asghar Khan was posted at Jalala- 
bad, Hizabr Khan in the Jagdalak pass, Firaq Khan in Lemghant. [lahidad 
in Gharibkhana and Khanjar Khan in Bangash. But even these precau- 
tions could not save the imperial army from two more reverses. Hizabr 
Khan was slain with his son ‘Abdulla and the thanedar of Barangab was 
driven out of his post. 

Inspite of these reverses, the emperor left Hasan Abdal towards 
the end of 1675 and returned to Delhi. Prof. Jadunath Sarkar, basing 
his views upon Ishwar Das, suggests that the situation had sufficiently 
improved to enable the emperor to leave Hasan Abdal and return to Delhi 
But Manucci and Khushhal Khan state that the emperor returned on 
account of failure. !- In this case it is difficult to agree with Ishwardas. 
We have seen how even afew months before the emperor had left, one 
Mughal general had been killed and another expelled from his outpost. 
Akmal Khan had not been arrested, Khushhal Khan was still inciting the 
tribes to fight against the Mughals. In the circumstances it cannot be accept- 
ed that the position of the imperialists had reasonably improved. 

The reasons why Aurangzib left Hasan Abdal were quite different. 
More important problems, like the subjugation of the Deccan and Raj- 
putana were pressing upon his attention. It was no use wasting time in the 
north-west. The task of subduing the Afghans could rather be left in the 
hands of a prince. 

In October 1676 Prince Muazzam was appointed viceroy of Afghani- 
stan with the title of Shah-i—‘alam. He arrived in Kabul in August 1677 
and after a few months’ stay there returned to Delhi. On his recommenda- 
tion Amir Khan was appointed to officiate for him. He assumed charge in 
1678 and continued to govern Afghanistan with signal ability till his death 
20 years later. 

Unfortunately the period of Amir Khin’s viceroyalty has not been 
given the importance which it deserves. Khafi Khan and Mustaid Khan have 
given a detailed description of the activities of the Mughal army in the 
period preceding the viceroyalty of Amir Khan, though the fact of the 
matter is that it failed to achieveanything substantial. The presence of the 
emperor did no doubt cow down the rebels, but there was no guarantee 
that they could not raise their heads, the moment the royal arm was re- 
moved from amongst them. It was Amir Khin who by his wise and 
judicious policy accomplished what the Mughal soldiery failed to do. It does 
signal credit to him that during thelong period of his stewardship no 
serious rising occurred in Afghanistan. 

To fully appreciate Amir Khan’s achievements it is necessary to study 
the situation when he took the reins of office in his hands. The conflagra- 
tion which had started in 1672 had continued with unabated fury. The 


1, Sarkar’s History of Aurangzib Ill p. 376 
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emperor had come to Hasan Abdal and gone back but the Afghans had 
not been essed, They had suffered huge losses but their spirit was still 
undaunted. Their leaders like Khushhal Khan and Akmal Khan were tour- 
ing the hilly regions preaching revolt and revenge, and infusing a new 
spirit among the tribesmen. 

Amir Khan first tried the method of the sword. But on realising its 
futility he resorted to conciliation. He ‘so drew by noose of kindness the 
Afghan leaders who had held their heads and neck higher than heavens that 
they become obedient and he so captured by sincerety and friendship of 
those savages that they voluntarily bound themselves to the saddle strap 
of obedience. By the magic of his right thinking the leaders of that tribe 
spread out mutual dissensions and fell down upon one another: stranger 
still, every one of them sought to improve his affairs by taking the advice of 
Amir Khin.2; The Afghans left their shy and unsocial manners and 
began to visit him without any suspicion. !- Further he kept many of the 
hillmen usefully employed by enlisting them in the imperial service and 
reese | bribed the clans out of the imperial coffers, his own income and 

is illegal exactions. 

The above remark brings out clearly the policy followed by Amir 
Khan. It had a threefold aspect, economic, social and diplomatic. He paid 
regular subsidies to the clansmen; he established social contacts with them 
and won their confidence to the extent of encouraging them to discuss 
their domestic matters with him; he raised a tribal militia; and finally, by 
diplomacy he pitted one tribe against the other The Ma‘athirul’Gmara gives 
a very interesting example. On one occasion almost all the tribes recognised 
Akmal Khan as their leader. Amir Khan realised the seriousness of the 
situation and induced ‘Abdulla Khan Khawazgi to write a letter to the 
chief of every tribe. Wefor a long time were waiting....... - 
reignty may be transferred to the Afghans. But we are unacquainted with 
the disposition of the person who is to be raised to the throne.” In reply 
they dilated upon Akmal Khan's qualities and recommended his name for 
Kingship. ‘Abdulla Khan again wrote: ‘These qualities are excellent but 
the finest that a ruler should possess is justice and consideration for the 
subjects of every class. In order to test him be good enough to take the 
trouble to enquire how he will divide the territory among the tribes if it 
came into his possession. If he be timid or partial it will at once become 
evident. The heads of the tribes enquired of Akmal Khan but he could not 
decide as to how to divide such a small country among so many people. 
The result was schism. To avoid it, he was compelled to begin division. 
When he favoured some, others raised a hue and cry and went off to 
their own country. 


1, Ma'‘dthir-ul-umara : Life of Amir Khan p. 246-53 
2. Sarkar’s History of Awrangzib II] p. 278, 179 
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The result of this wise policy was that peace prevailed for '20 years in 
the hills. The Afridis came to terms with the Mughals. Khushhal Khiin’s 
attempts to incite the tribes to rebellion ended in smoke. His own son and 
grandson joined the Mughals, and the’ former betrayed him into the 
enemy's hand. In 1681 Khushhal Khan died in captivity. 

In 1701 Amir Khan also died: His wife Sahibji was a prudent lady. 
She took anactive part in political and financial matters and to her must be 
attributed a large measure of Amir Khan's success. To prevent disorder 
she kept back the news of her husband's death informing only the emperor 
of it. The latter-wrote to her to conduct affairs until the arrival of Shah 
‘Alam. Sahibji got hold of a person who resembled Amir Khan. He would 
sit in a palanquin and pose as the late viceroy. On the arrival of Bahadur 
Shah she handed over the charge of the Administration to him and left the 
country. 

When in 1702 Shah ‘Alim: was returning to Peshawar via Bannu, he 
entered’ the Isa Khail country intending to reach his destination by 
Kalabagh. A tribe of the Khataks reduced him to narrow straits. But Afdal 
Khan the grand son of Khushhal rescued him and escorted him to Lakki. 

Now turning to the Balochis, we hear very little about them in this 
reign. In the early part of it a report came-from Gujrat’ that’ a Boloch 
imposter was parading as Dara Shukoh and was causing trouble. Mahabat 
Khan, the Subedar of that place turned him out. In 1698 another report 
was received from Multan that Hati had been punished. 

To sum up the reign of Aurangzib can be divided in two periods: in 
regard to the policy followed towards the tribes: The first’ 1667+78' was 
marked by a resort to arms but it did not bring much success. It was during 
the succeeding two decades viz. the period of the stewardship of Amir 
Khan that the Afghans were mad2 into sincere friends. To understand 
the causes of this change, it is necessary to find out why the Afghans defied 
the Mughal authority. Inthe first place they were very poor and had ‘no 
other alternative but to take recourse to plunder to make both ends meet. 
This meant breach of law and’ order. Sécondly, they were lovers of 
freedom. If the slightest doubt-arose in their mind that the Mughal Govern 
ment wanted to encroach upon it, they put everything at stake to ward 
off this danger. Thirdly, the Afghans had an abundant amount of energy. 
Not being directed into the right channel, it expressed itself in plunder 
and robbery. The previous Mughal emperors had tried to meet the second 
and third demands by a partial policy of conciliation and of enlistment of 
the tribes in the army. Amir Khan made an advance on the policy and 
gave a complete solution to the whole problem. He started the method of 
regularly subsiding the tribal leaders. Thus the question of poverty was 
generally solved. By establishing direct contact with the Afghans, he 
succeeded in removing their suspicions. And by enlisting them in the army 
he gave an outlet for their energy. 
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It will not be out of place to examine at this e the effect of 
tribal affairs upon the internal and foreign policy of the Mughals. Their 
insurgence lasted throughout the 150 years of the Mughal rule with 
occasional breaks in between, which entailed huge losses in men, material 
and money. ‘Time and again, the imperialists suffered major disasters. The 
massacre of Birbal with nearly his entire army in the reign of Akbar, of 
‘Izzat Khan and murder of Shujae‘t Khan in the reign of Aurangzib are the 
points in case. Besides, even when the Mughals won, they had to 
pay heavily in men and money. 

These losses necessarily affected the internal administration. These 
soldiers and money could have been usefully employed in other parts of 
the empire. To quote a few examples, Akbar could have used them in the 
Deccan. About Aurangzib, Sarkar’s remarks are worth quoting. '- Jt 
relieved the pressure on Shivaji by draining the Deccan of FE, ughal 


troops for service on the north west frontier. The Maratha chief took 
advantage of this diversion of his enemy's strength to sweep in a dazzling 


succession of triumphs through Golkunda to the Karnatak and back again 
through Mysore and Bijapur to Raigarh, during the fifteen months follow- 
ing December 1676. It was the climax of his career, but the Afridis 
and the khataks made its unbroken success possible.” 

On foreign policy also the effect was not inconsiderable. From the 
very beginning, the tribes put impediments in the path of the Mughal 
rulers in the realisation of their dream regarding _ ae ag Babur, 
while a ruler in Kabul, could not afford to start for Samargand before 
bringing these ever-rebellious tribes to submission, Humiyiin’s invasion 
of that country failed because of the disturbances created by Kamran who, 
in his turn was assisted by the tribes. From the beginning of the reign 
of Akbar, the Uzbeg rulers started the practice of supporting financially the 
tribal leaders who could serve the useful p of harassing the Mughal 
army from the rear if it proceeded to attack Tanesshe. This continued 
in the reign of Jahangir. It is, however, worth noticing that in the reign 
of Shahjahan, when the Mughal army actually invaded Transoxiana, the 


Afghans were so much terrified that they dared not raise their heads even 
once, 


R. C. VERMA. 


1, Sarkar's History of Aurangzib Vol Ill p, 247 





THE MOST PROBABLE SITE OF DEBAL 
THE FAMOUS BAe ela PORT OF 
IND. 


HE identification of the most probable site of Debal, the medieval port 

of Sind (Pakistan), which was stormed by the Arab General Muhammad 
bin Qasim in 711 A.D, assumes importance on the grounds that the victory 
at Debal marked the turning point in the history of the Indo-Pakistan sub- 
continent. With the conquest of Debal, the Arab army advanced with 
confidence, conquered Sind and of the Punjab and Norh West 
Frontier Provinces of Pakistan and also parts of Kutchh and Rajputana of 
the present Bharat and for the first time established the Muslim Domin- 
ions of Sind on the Indian soil for the Umayyad and Abbasid Empires of 
Damascus and Baghdad. This Muslim Dominion of Sind established in the 
early 8th century A.D. was substantially identical with the present 
Western Pakistan, the history of which starts with the victory of Debal. 
As the identification of the site of Debal has recently engaged the attention 
of Pakistani historians and scholars, this article has been prepared to throw 
some light on the subject. 2. 

(Hi | The history of this otherwise famous historical port is mostly 
obscure. Not only is its exact location unknown but also it is difficult to 
ascertain when it was founded or when it ceased to exist. The earliest 
references to it are contained in the historical work Fathnamah-e— Sind, 
which has been erroneously called Chachnama. Therein it is mentioned 
that the kingdom of Rai Saihras s/o Rai Sahasi extended to the south as far 
as “the Sea coast and Daibul”, and that, “Debal was under the jurisdiction 
of the Governor of Barahmanabad.” 3 = From this it may be assumed that 
Debal existed at least from the beginning of the Rai Dynasty i.e. approxi- 
mately by the end of the 5th century A.D. Next, it is definitely known that 
‘Uthman b. Abi Al ‘As-al-Thaagafi, the Governor of ‘Uman, during the 
Caliphate of ‘Umar, sent a naval expedition against the Indian coast-line 
in 15 A.H. (636-37) A.D. which achieved naval victories at Thana, Broach 
and “ad Daibul”. 4. TheVictory of Debal was achieved under the command 


1. This name is heard, for the first time, from the Arab chromiclers, geographers and historian 
who invariably write it as “al-Daibul’, Here it has been written as Debal, orginally Dewal (7 


1, e, a “Diety-installed-temple,” 
2. A preliminary draft of the article was first read at a meeting of the. Majlis-e-Ilmiyyah, Karachi 
3. Fathnama-e-Sind, Persian Text, edited by Dr. U. M. Daudpota, Dairat-al-Ma‘arif, Hydera- 

bad Deccan, P. 15 


4. al-Baladhuri, Futwh-al-Buldan, Fathnama op. cit. P 5, 
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of.al~Mughira. '!- At this time Debal was inhabited by merchants, 2 and 
it may! have been either a stronghold of: Indo—Persian nawal power or, more 
probably, of o irates who had-been raiding the coast of Arabia since 
a longtime. * Nearly 75 years afterwards; we learn that Debal was the 
stro ay of Pe Sindhian pirates who were operating in th Arabian Sea 
obably with ag connivance and patronage of the Sind rulers of the 
Ruheon dynasty;. Theser pirates. | _and captured the ships. carrying, the- 
Arab refugees from negra a n the first two naval expeditions -were 
sent against. Debal. by the hom vernor of Iraq under. the commands 
of ‘Ubaidullah b Naha coe Rasdai b. _ ahTfah-al-Bajaliyye. respectively, 
but. both . these expeditions. failed and the commanders lost their lives. 4 
This was. eventually; followed. by, Mu..ammad bin. Qisim’s well planned 
invasion. of Sind. Muhammad stormed Debal in; 711. A. D. (93 v% H). 
At that time. Debal was a sizeable town and was inhabited by 
merchants and artisans. 5 agus also a strong. fort inside which was a 
temple ‘that stood 40 gas. high” and, over it was a dome “40 gaz _ tall”. 
This-was the temple-dewal, after. which the. town had. probably been 
named: After his victory, Muhammad built a mosque here and settled the 
Arab. population..?; Under the new Governmental organization, . both 
Debal and. Nerun were treated as administrative. units and .Muhammad b. 
Qasim placed them under the charge of one of hisofficers named _Mas’iid. * 
About, 12. years later we hear of al-Junaid, the newly. appointed Governor 
of Sind. by Cali Hisham, landing first at Debal.in 105 A,H.% About 25 


years later we learn about: Mansir b. Jumhiir who had captured Mansirah, 
the capital of Sind, i in 130 A.H., sending his. brother. Manziir to subjugate 
Debal., 1°, . This. was during the transitional period, between the fall of the 
nay yae and. the ‘rise. of the Abbasides. 

After this ‘we. again hear of Debal after a lapse of a century during the 


1, For-details see my article: “The Probable dates of Early -Atab Expeditions to India’, im the 
“Islamic Culture” Hyderabad Deccan, Issue of July 1946 

2. Fathnama, op, city. P. 72. 

3. The tribes: of *Abd-al-Qais, particularly the Lukaiz, inhabiting the coasts of Pérsian gulf and 
‘Uman had held their own inspite of frequent raids of the Indian Pirates, Said the poet (al-Akhbnas 

oo Wad) oe rl lete ol, A dt, Ol mi ly AST » 

Vide Mufaddaliyyat P, 414, al-Bakri (Mu‘jam) P. 56 & Hamasa, Bulag 1296 AH., Vol. II pp. 123.12° 

4, al-Baladhuri- Futuh-al-Bulddn, chapter on “Futahal-Sind, also Fathndma, op, cit, P, 91, 

5. Fathnama, op. cite, P. 112 

6. Ibid P. 104, 

7, al-Baladhuri: op, cit. 

8. Ibid, P. 218. 

9. al-Baladhuri op cit, 
10. al-Yaq‘abi Il P. 407 
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reign of al-Mu'‘tasim and the Governorship of ‘Anbisah b. Ishaq-al-Dabbi 
when approximately between 230 & 235 A.H. he ordered the upper part of the 
Stupa (#2) of the deserted temple in Debal to be pulled down and converted 
the hollow of it intoa prison. He was repairing the buildings damaged by the 
fallen stones of the Stupa when he relinquished the charge of Governorship 
by about 235 A.H. One Mansir b. Hatim had told the historian al-Bala- 
dhuri (d. 279) that he had himself seen the demolished part of the Stupa at 
Debal. !: That may have been anywhere between 235 & 279 A. H. when 
al Baladhuri died. Another reference to Debal during this period is contained 
in the travel book of Sulaiman al—Mabri, entitled Qalddat—al—Shumds wa- 
Istikhiraj Qawai‘d-al-Usis. 2 writtenby about 237 A.H. (851 A. D.) 
According to al—Suydti, Debal was rocked by a severe earth-quake 
by the end of the 9thcentury. He says: “In the year 280 A. H.a 
letter was received (in Baghdad) from Daibul that a lunar eclipse took 
place in Shawwal, and the world became dark till the afternoon. Then 
started the black tornado which continued on to one-third of the night 
and was followed by a severe earth-quake which wiped off the entire 
city. The number of the dead who were taken out from under the debris 
was one hundred and fifty thousands. * According to this statement 
Debal was completely destroyed on 27th December 893 A. D. 4 But it 
is difficult to corroborate this statement of alSuyiti who, moreover, is 
not altogether a trustworthy authority on early Islamic history. Accounts 
by numerous later eye witness conclusively prove that Debal did exist in 
the 10th century. These later eye witnesses do not mention this episode 
of the earth-quake at all. al-Suydti’s statement is evidently an exaggerated 
account of some earth.quake which may have rocked Debal and taken a 
pretty heavy toll of lives. But the town definitely was not “entirely 
you out”. There may have been some damage but it did survive the 
shock. 
Throughout the 10th century A, D.) we find numerous references to 
Debal in the geographical literature of the period. Ibn Khurdazbeh 
(d. 300 H/912 A. D.}, the traveller and postmaster general of the Abbasid 
Empire refers to it in his book al-Masdlik wal-Mamdlik. Then we have 
the eye witness accounts of it by al-Mas‘idi (331 (H/942-43 A.D.), 
al-Istakhari (840 A. H./950-51 A. D.), Ibn Haugal (943-968 A.D.) °.. 


1, al-Baladhuri, op. cit. 

2. Referred to in ‘Arboun-ke-Jahdzrani (Urdu) by Sayyid SulaimanNadvi. 

3, al-Suyati; Tarikh al-Khuldfa, al. Muniriyyah Press, Cairo, 1351 A.H., PP. 246.247. I am 
indebted, to Dr. U. M. Daudpota for this reference, 

4. The month Shawwal of 280 A.H. commenced on 14th Dec. 893 A.D. The eclipse must have 
taken place on full moon i.e. 14th of Shawwal which corresponds to 27th of December 893 A.D. 

5. Ibn Haugal travelled from 331 to 358 A.H. (943 to 968 A.D.) However he wrote his boo, 
Ashkdl-al-Bildd or Kitab-al-Masdlik-w-al-Mamdlik in 366 A.H. (976 A.D.) 
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and al-Maqdisi (985-86 A. D.).All of them unanimously testify that during 
this pier Debal was the main port of the country and a very flourishing 
trade emporium inhabited by a population that consisted predominantly of 
merchants. 

Apart from these travellers who had in all probability visited Debal, 
we have other contemporary or succeeding writers whose statements re- 
garding Debal are important even though they may not have visited the 
io itself. By 331 A.H. (942/43. A.D.) it is mentioned by Mis‘ar b 

uhalhil in the accounts of his travels preserved by Yaqit in Méjamal- 
Buldan !. and by Qazwini in his Athdr-al-Bildd. It is again referred to as 
an important trade emporium and “port of India” in the geographical work 
Hudiid-al*Alam composed in 372A. H. (982 A. D.). Next it is mention- 
ed by al-Beriini (360-430 A. H,) in the Kitdb-al-Hind while writing in the 
first quarter of the 11th century. But in hisaccount we find, for the 
first time the mention of an Indus Delta port which he calls Lohdrani. 
This statement gives an important clue that Debal which had been the 
only main port of the lower Indus Valley for the last 600 years or more 
was now having a rival port in the Indus Delta in the early 11th century, 
with which it had now to compete. 

In 545 A. H. (1150/51 A. D “ is mentioned by al-Idrisias “a popu- 
lous place but not fertile, and is i ited merely because it is a harbour of 
the vessels of Sind and other parts.” 2. Although al-Idrisi wrote from 
hearsay accounts, his remarks give an indication that Debal had lost all 
political importance and existed only as a port. 

Al Sam‘ani (506-562 A. H./1112-1166 A. D.)in his genealogical work,An- 
sab-al-Arab, has mentioned a number of scholars belonging to al-Daibul, +. 
which tendsto show that prior to 1166 A. D., Debal was flourishing 
as a seat of learning. 

Yaqit (1179-1229 A. D.) who wrote his Mu'‘jam-al-Buldan between 
1224 and 1228 A. D. but, for which, he must have gathered his informa- 
tion somewhat earlier, still described Debal asa port (* 4). His detailed 
account may be considered as a sure testimony at least to the existence of 
Debal during the twenties of the 13th century although while describing 
ine es of Debal” he carefully points out that he ‘/has not szen it 

imself.” 4. 

Of the other prominent Arab scholars who mention Debal quoting 

other sources are al~Nuwairi (d. 1332) in his Nihdyatal-Arab & 


1, Mu’ jam-al.Bulddn, Wastenfeid Ed., Lipzig, 1869, [11/357.58, 

2. Vide under Idrisi, in Elliot & Dowson's History of India, London, 1887-Vol, I, and also 
Raverty’s Mehran of Sind, Journals of Royal Asiatic Society of Benga!, Calcutta, P, 224.” 

3. AbLSam‘ani : Ansab al. Arab, Gibb Memorial Series, London, Vide under ded \) 


4. Mu, jdm-al-Buldan, vide under( >) 
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al-Qalqashandi (d. 1418 A. D.) in his Subh-al-A‘sha. However, neither of 
them offers any original information. 

Turning to the Indo-Muslim histories for an account of this medieval 
port of Debal, two references appear to be relevant. First, in all probability, 
this same Debal is meant in the conquests of Sultan Mahmid b. Sam Ghori 
who is said to have marched in 578 A.H. (1182-83 A.D.) “against Debal 
and possessed himself of all the territory onthe sea-coast”.'. The second 
—- and bly the last reference to Debal which also corroborates 
independently Yaqit’s statement already quoted is found in the accounts of 
Sultan Jalaluddin Mankbarni, the Khwarzm Shah's adventurous march 
through Sind. In 621 A.H. (1254 A.D.) he invaded Sind, took Sewistan 
(Sehwan) and marched down andconquered Damrelah and Debal. The 
local ruler of Debal, Sinanuddin Chanesar Soomro, fled by sea and escaped. 
The A then founded a Jami’ Masjid at Debal, on the ruins of a 
temple.?. 

This appears to be the last references to the historical port of Debal. *. 
It is quite likely that even at the time of Sultén Jalaludin’s invasion 
the town may have dwindled like its temple which was in ruins and the 
Sultan may have built the mosque only to commemorate his victory at the 
old historical place. This may be taken for granted because a hundred years 
later when Ibn Batuteh visited the Indus Delta in 1334 A. D. he saw 
Lahri Bandar as the main flourishing port but not Debal, which, if it was 
still existing, would not have escaped the attention of this famous globe- 
trotter. However, he saw some ruins about 6 or 7 miles away from Lahri 
Bandar which some scholars have conjectured to be those of Debal. 

Thus, the famous historical port of Debal which came into the lime- 
light as early as the 6th century fell into oblivion by the turn of the first 
quarter of the 13th century, most probably because its sea trade was direc- 
ted to the new ports of the Indus Delta r. But, although the town 
itself dwindled or disappeared, the renowned name ‘Debal’ which had 
symbolised the Sindhian port for nearly 7 centuries throughout the medieval 
period, was transferred to the new ports which, besides their original name, 
were also locally called ‘Debal’ by the new generations who were under 
the spell of the resounding echo of the old Debal. The Portuguese who 
became acquainted with the Indus Delta country in the sixteenth century, 
undoubtedly after the indigenous tradition “called Lahori Bandar, Diul and 


1, Raverty’s Mehran, op. cit, pp. 323 n, and 326 n, 

2. Tabagat.i. Nasiri, Raverty’s Ed., p. 294 n. Also see Juwaim’s Tarikh Jehan-Kushai 11/148 
The account is also partly corroborated by a contemporary scholar, Muhammad by name, who was at 
Kanbayat in 1621 A. H. (See Introduction to Jamiul Hikayat, London 1929, p. 17) 

3. Subsequent references are either based on early information or pertain to the name *Debal* 
which was subsequently transferred to new ports of the Indus Delta, (Vide infra) 
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Sindhi Diulcinde, and at a later period the English did the same”. !- When 
Englishmen first visited the Indus Delta they called this port “the City 
Diul"— an echo of ancient Dewal which they had caught from the 
Portuguese and“ Larrybandar”, their own version of the indigenous name”. 
Later on the local Sindhi historians, true to the local tradition, did en 
same. Mir Ma’sim the author of Tdérikh Ma’siimi talked of “Bandar Dewal 
which now-a-days is known as Thatta and Lahri Bandar”. > Similarly his 
contemporary Abul Fadal identified Thatta with Dewal in his Aini 
Akbari. * Still later Mir ‘Ali Sher the author of Tuhfat-ul-Kirdm wrote of 
Lahribandar as “the ancient Dewal” 5. and at the same time called Shaikh 
patha of Ar Hill (this place is now known as Pir Patho) as ‘Dewal’, that is, 
belonging to Dewal © 


OTHER DELTA PORTS AFTER DEBAL. 
1. LAHRI BUNDAR. 


To complete the story of these Indus Delta ports, it may be pointed 
out that Debal was succeeded by Loharani Bandar, first mentioned as such 
by al-Beruni in the 1ith century. This was still the main port when Ibn 
Batiteh visited it in 1334 A.D, In 1555 A. D. the Portuguese who sack- 
ed Thatta, had landed, according to the author of Tdrikh-e-Tahiri 
(1030 A. H/1621 A. D.), at Lahribandar. Mir Ma’sim who wrote his 
Tdrikh Ma’simi in 1600 A. D. says that Khan Khana (when he had in- 
vaded Sind and subjugated Mirza Janibeg in 1589 A. D.) went to Lahri- 
bandar in order to have a look at the sea. The English merchant Hamilton 
described Lahribandar in 1669 asa village of hundred houses of mud 
and crooked sticks, but with a large stone fort. It seems therefore that 
by the turn of the 17th century Lahribandar also began to lose the ground 
due to the silting up of the channels on which it stood. Eventually the 
port ceased to exist by the middle of the eighteenth century as the author 
of Tuhfatul Kirdm writing in 1181 A H, (1767/8 A.D.) says: “Lahari- 
bandar . the Dewal of the old days, was a nice city and an abode of 
learned men. But due to vicissitudes of Son it was ruined a few _ vers 
ago and its population has moved to the adjacent place of Dharajah” 7. So 
this next famous port of Lahri had a span o ¢ life of about 700 years ae 
ing from the early 11th century to about the middle of the 18th century. 
That this port was called “Diul” or “Debal” has already been mentioned. 


. Haig: Indus Delta, Country, op. cit, P, 46 fn. 64 

. Ibid, P. 79 

. Tarikh-i-Ma‘simi, Persian text. edited by Dr, U. M. Daudpota, Bombay, 1938, p, 6. 
- Ain-i-Akbari, Calcutta, 1872.77, p. 556, 

. Tuhfat-ul-Kirdm, Litho ed., Bombay III/pp. 253/54 

. Ibid, Il/pp. 247 & 252, 

. Tuhfatul-ul-Kirdm, op, cit, TI/245 
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B. SHAHBANDAR 


But during this period another port called Shahbandar also was a busy 
port of the Delta, particularly during the reign of the Emperor Aurangzeb 
(1656-1707 A. D). It was also referred to as ‘Debal’ by the contemporary 
historians in honour of the old memories of the old Debal. The author of 
Khulasat-al-Tarikh, who was an official of the Empire during the reign of 
‘Alamgir says : “ Debal is a great place for pearls and other valuable com- 
modities; and it has salt and iron mines, which pay a considerable revenue 
to the Government, Near it, at six Kuroh distance, is a mine or quarry of 
yellow stone of great value for building purposes, About 4000 vessels and 
boats belong to the port of Debal”, 

From this description it is almost certain that his ‘Debal’ is none else 
than Shahbandar, “the Royal Port”, which was also called ‘Aranga Bandar’ 
in the local tradition i, e, “Aurangzeb’s Port”. 

Salt in vast quantities still exists around Shahbandar in such coastal de- 
pressions as Warree Makan (08+ «5!s) and Makkarr lake in particular, 

Pearl producing Oysters were in plenty in the nearby lakes of Shah- 
bandar within the memories of elderly local persons, Only about 12 years 
oes pearl bearing Oysters were found in a local lake called Chachh Jahan 
Khan, 

The yellow stone is still in plenty in the Abbanshah’s hills (Abban 


Shah-Ja-Takkar) which is about 12 miles (six Krohs of the historian) north- 


west of Shahbandar, 
C, DHARAJA 


Dharaja had become a rival of Lahri Bandar, probably from the dawn 
of the 18th century, It supplanted the latter by about the middle of the 18th 
century but its ascendancy was short lived, Captain Postans writing some 
time before 1843 says :—“Dharajah on the western branch of the Delta was, 
formerly, a place of importance as being the port of Thattah during its palmy 
days of trade and prosperity; but the river has much deserted this arm, and 
the port lost its value.” |. 


D. KARACHI 


Before A, D, 1725, the present town of Karachi had, according to an 
account drawn up from old family papers by a wealthy Hindu trader and 
resident of the place, Sett Naomal, C.S.1, no existence whatsoever and 
Karachi port was inhabited by 1729 A,D, 2. It began to grow fast and pro- 
bably it supplanted the port of Dharaja on the eve of the British conquest 


1, Postans, T: “Personal observations of Sind, London”, 1843, p. 27, 
2. Hughes, A.W.: “Gazetteer of the Province of Sind”, London 1976, p. 414~15. 
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of Sind as already seen from Captain Postan’s observation. He further in- 
dicates clearly that: “Karachi is at present (1834-1845) the port resorted to 
for this se 3 (as a port) in suppression to a-certain extent of Dharajah 
or Laribandar”. !. 

OPINIONS ON THE PROBABLE SITE OF DEBAL. 


Thus far, the history of Debal and the succeeding ports has been 
briefly traced. This should provide a proper perspectiveto evaluate diff- 
Red opinions of the modern scholars regarding the most probable site of 

ebal. 

Among those scholars who have independently attempted to “fix” the 
site of Debal, Elliot puts it at Karachi; 2 Cunningham would fix it at a 
point “which is five miles to the north of Laribandar, 17 miles to the $.W. 
of Bhambura, and 30 miles from the Piti and Pitiani mouths of the river”, > 
at the very spot of ruins described by Ibn Batuteh; 4. Haig puts the site at 
the ruins of Kakar Bukeri,also known as Beg Chugyo, on the right bank of 
Baghar, twenty miles southwest of Thatta;5 Raverty places it in the 
vicinity of Pir Pathé, a little Southwest-wards of it, on the left bank of 
Baghar;® and Wenry Cousens almost confidently argues that “Thatta 
occupies the site of the more ancient town of Dewal or Debal”. 7. 

Besides these scholars are other writers who have casually conjectured 
the probable site of this historical port. For instance, David Ross thought 
that the ruins of “Bambhura” situated on the Ghara creek is Debal. §- Hughes 


also refers to this site 9» and so does Rankings; 1% Mr. Crow, the British 
Commercial agent in Sind (C. 1798/99 A.D.) was of the opinion that Debal 
occupied a site between Karachi and Thatta; '!- Cunningham also conjec- 
edthat “If Debal cannot be identified with either Karachi or Laribandar, 
it must be looked for somewhere between them.” !2- Pottinger considered 


. Postan’s T, Personal Observations op. cit, p. 17 

. Elliot, Sir H.: “History of India”, Vol, I, p. 374. 

. Cunnigham: “Ancient Geography of India”, P, 342. 
. Ibid p, 343 


5. Haig “Major General, M.R.: Indus Delta Country, London 1894, p. 44. Also according to him 
“‘our field of choice is limited to the lands on the Gharo and Baghar” (P. 51). 

6. Raverty, Major H.G.:. The Mihran of Sind And its Tributaries. Series of articles published in 
the Journal of the R.A.B., p. 322n. 

7. Cousens, Hennry :— Antiquities of Sind, Govt. of India, Central Publication Branch. Calcutta 
1929, P. 123, 


8. Ross, David, Land of Five Rivers, London 1882, P. 26. 

9. Hughes : Gazetteer of Sind, P. 180. 

10. Abbot, John: Sind, Oxford University Press, 1924 p. 43, ft. n. 1. 
11, Cunnigham ; Op, Cit,, P. 341. 

12, Ibid, p, 279, 
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the Lahoribandar “the same as old Debal,”'!. Sir A. Burnes (1831) and 
Elphinstone conjectured it to be in the vicinity of Karachi;? Richard 
Burton wrote: “We are certain that modern Thatta occupies the ground of 
ancient Dewal, ....Shawl4-Dibali still being used to mean a Shawl of Thatta 
manufacture:” 3. Captain McMurdo, De la Rochette, Rennell, W. Hamilton 
(and also Pottinger, and Sir A. Burnes in another opinion) thought Thatta 
to be the ancient Debal. +- 
CRITICISM 


The modern research, therefore, has variously located Debal at Kara- 
chi, Bambhore, the ruins of Lahri Bandar or near it, the ruins of Kakar 
Bukera, Pir Pathé, Thatta, anywhere between Karachi and Thatta, or 
between Karachi and Lari bandar, John Abbot who had all these data 
before him has aptly remarked that: “In the long-drawn controversy as 
to the identity of Debal and its location there is no small amount of hum. 
our.” That is indeed correct, because inspite of his own lengthy compari- 
son, contrast and refutation of the various arguments of his predecessors, 
he himself fails to suggest any solution or even arrive at any valid con- 
clusion. > 

No doubt each of the sites proposed has its supporting arguments. 
Even a few more suggestions could be made without any fear of want 
of arguments, since any case, after all, could be argued out. In the present 
case, however, it is the very mass of arguments already adduced by the 
modern researchers in support of their conjectural site of Debal, that 
makes the confusion worse confounded. The present discussion will serve 
a unique purpose, if the problem is simplified to some extent by reaching 
some simple but valid conclusions. ® In order to clarify the much prevail- 
ing confusion, it will not be out of place, therefore, to point out, what I 
consider to be the obvious shortcomings of the previous research on the 
subject, particularly its incorrect evaluation of time and space in relation 
to the duration of the existence and the geographical location of Debal. 


1. Pottinger, Henry: Travels in Baluchistan and Sinde, London 1816, p. 388. 

2. Abbot, John: Op. cit. P. 43. ft..no, 1 

3, Burton, Captain Richard: F,: Sind And the Races That inhabit The Valley of the Indus: 
London, 1851, P. 380. vide also his Sind Revisited, II n, 2, 


4 Abbot, John ; Op. cit, P, 43 n, 
5, 


Abbot, John: “*Sind”—Op. cit, vide his lengthy discussion on Debal, PP 43-55. 

6. Inthis article an attempt is made to base the arguments on such broad historical facts as would 
lead to the simplification of the problem. The use of unreliable data, has therefore, been avoided, 
For instance, early geographers have given the distance of Debal from the Indus and for some other 
town like Nerun etc, and it is very tempting at first, to try to pin down Debal on the basis of this 
data. But a careful study would show that apart from conflicting figures regarding distance of Debal 
from a particular place (i, g. Indus), this whole data involves all unkaowa variables (positions of other 
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In the first instance, the primary purpose of identifying Debal, the 
medieval port of Sind or the historical port of the Arab days and not any 
other Indus Delta port of later times, has been lost sight of by some scholars. 
Instead of it, they have focussed their attention on the Indus Delta ports 
from the 16th century onwards, An obvious reason for this is the availabi- 
lity of the most copious and fascinating accounts of the European officers, mer- 
chants and travellers who visited the Indus Delta during the period and their 
reference to the so-called “Diul” or “Diulcinde”. For instance. Raverty 
while identifying ‘Dzewel’ with the locality of Pir Patho relies mainly, or 
rather exclusively, on Captain Newport's account of 1666 which refers to 
“Diul”. Raverty does not even attempt to evaluate the early Arab accounts 
of the real Debal although he has reproduced them all from Elliot's history. 
But as already seen “Diul” or Dewal was a name transferred by the local 
tradition to the ports that succeeded Debal. It has also been seen that 
Lahribandar, Thatta, Pir Patho were all called ‘Duel’ by the local people 
and their historians and after them, by the foreign visitors. It has also been 
seen from tre historical accounts of Debal that it most probably ceased to 


From p., 43, 
towns, the mouth of Indus, the precise distance meant by a ‘Day's Journey’, a Stage or even the 
(farsang of those days) and, help little to reach any valid conclusion regarding the position of Debal 
which could be placed anywhere depending upon the permutation and combination of different con- 
jectures by different scholars regarding these unknown variables. Elliot and Haigh have based their 
arguments on the distance-data and yet, while the former fixes it at Karachi the latter places it 50 
males south-east ward 
Again there is another kind of very interesting available data regarding the position of Debal but 
being equally vague and uncertain, it cannot forma satisfactory basis for fixing the site of Debal, 
This pertains to the latitude-longitude figures of Debal which are given by the early ‘Arab geogra- 
phers as follows: 
Long Lat The author. Kitab Sarat al-Ard, Europe Edition,1345H 1926A.D. P. 14 
92-0 24.20 al-Khwarzmi (quoted by al-Qalgashandi in Subhu-al.‘A‘sha, V 64), 
92-31 24.20 Ibn Sa‘eed (Kitab al.Zij al-Sabi, Rome, 1899, P, 239), 
92.20E 24.30 N Yaqat (In Mte‘jam al.Bulddn under *‘al-Daibul”), 
100.0 25-20 = al-Harrani (Geographical works of—,London, 1832, No. Il, P. 99) 
102.30 35.0 Sadiq al-Isphahani.’ 


These figures, although admirable from the point of the scientific spirit of the Arab age cannot 
serve our purpose adequately, Suppose we take into account the first four figures rejecting the fifth 
One as aN exaggeration. Now the Arab geographers calculated longitude eastward, from the western 
most habitable islands situated at a distance from the western coast of N. Africa, It is not an easy task 
therefore, to convert these varying figures precisely into the present longitude figures, The latitude 
figures based on the position of the North Pole may be considered more reliable and’ they could also 
be easily compared with the modern latitudes. Since al-Harrani is also a reliable authority, all the 
four figures may be arbitrarily resolved into an average which comes to 24-47}f. But even this 
latitude would fall far below any of the known ruins in the Delta (vide Map) apart trom the fact 
that it could in any way be taken as reliable for fixing the site of Debal, 
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exist by the middle of the 13th century and that certainly it did not exist in 
the 16th century. The identification of Debal, therefore, with ports, towns or 
cities which came into existence long afterwards, is historically wrong. The 
old Debal cannot be Thatta which was founded during the thirties of the 
fourteenth century; '- neither with Pir Pathd the earliest reference to the 
existence of which couldonly be stretched to the end of the 12thcentury! 2. 
nor with Lahori Bandar which is first mentioned by al-Beriini in the 11th 
century, simultaneously with Debal. - 

Secondly, apart from this error in time factor regarding the historical 
duration of the early Debal and the ports that succeeded it, the modern re- 
search has also seriously erred in spatial considerations regarding the location 
of Debal. Again this error is due to improper evaluation of the contem- 

accounts of the early Arab writers. 

The deciding factor is whether the old Debal was situated on the bank 
of the Indus river, or on any of its delta branches, oron the seacoast. There 
is an overwhelming evidence to the effect that it was not on the Indus; that 
it was at a distance away from the Indus towards the West; and that it was 
on the sea coast. Ibn Khurdazbeh gives the distance between “al-Daibal” 
and the mouth of Indus as two farsangs (6 to 10 miles); 4 al Istakhari 
clearly states that “it is westward of Mihran (i. e. Indus) on the sea. > 


1, The earliest authoritative reference to the existence of Thatta is found in historical accounts of 
Sultan Muhammad b, Tughlaq’s invasion of Sind in 752 A H. (1351 A, D,) and then of Sultan 
Ferozeshah in 1371/72 A. D. Thatta being the capital of the Sammis, its foundation is presumed to be 
simultaneous with the establishment of their dynasty, The Sammas rose against the Soomras in the 
early thirties of fourteenth century (734 A.H/1333'34 A. D.) and their founder Unar is credited with 
having captured Hamir, the Soomra ruler, in 738 A. H, which began on 29th July 1337 A. D. (Vide 
Raverty Mehran, P. 327), Thus the foundation of Thatta, if at all it synchronised! with the rise of 
Sammas, may be placed, at the earliest, during 1333-1337 A.D., although Ibn Batdteh who visited the 
part of the country in 1333.34 A.D. does not mention the name of this town, 


2. Recently I discovered the year 547 A.H. written over the nitch of the mosque at Pir Pathd 
and was informed that originally this year was seen inscribed there and it was reproduced when the 
mosque was repaired. This year, if genuine, would fall in the end of 12th century. The author of 
Tuhfat-al-Kiram places the death of Shaikh Paths after whom the place is now named, in 606 A, H. 
which would fall in the thirteenth century. Ths place was originally called as Ar Hill (the Hill on 
the side of Ar i.e. the Baghar branch of the Indus) and it is first referred to, as such, in Shahbeg 
Arghun’s victory at Thatta (llth Muharram 926 A.H/ 22nd Jan. 1520) when the Samma ruler Jam 
Feroze escaped from Thatta and, crossing the river took refuge at Pir Ar i. e. .at the Shrine of Pir 
Patho. 


3, al Beruni’s Kitdb-al.Hind, Arabic Text, edited by Sachao at p, 102, Also see its English transla. 
tion PP, 205, 206. 


4, Al Masdlik wa al.Mamdlik, De Goeje’s editton, p. 62 
1, Masdlik.al-Mamdlik, Leiden, 1870, P. 175, 
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al-Mas‘idi places the mouth of the Indus at a two days’ journey away from 
Debal; ': according to Ibn Haugal, “the city of al-Daibul is to the west of 
the Mihran towards the sea”; 2. al-Maqdisi clearly states that “Daibul is a 
coastal place (4,¢J:2);" 3. Mis‘ar b. Muhalhil, quoted by Yaqit, says 
that the distance from al-Mansirah” to the sea is fifty Farsangs and on 
its coast is the town of al-Daibul,” 4 Al-Beruni’s observations show that 
Debal was on the coastline and that Loharani, near the mouth of the Indus, 
was on Debal’s east. 5 Al-Idrisi clearly states that : “Going Westward 
from the mouth ofthe great Mihran, al-Daibul is six mil distant.” % Al- 
Khwarazmi in his Kitab Siirat.al‘Ard refers to “al-Daibul” as situated on 
the sea. 7? Yaqiit points out that “al-Daibul is a famous town on the coast 
of the Indian Sea.” 8 Al-Qalgashandi quotes an earlier work, namely 
al-Lubab, which says: “Indeed it (Debal) is on the Indian Sea.” 9 

These statements of early authoritative writers as well as their maps 
which invariably show Debal to the west of the western most delta branch 
of the Indus, prove it beyond doubt, that Debal was not on the Indus; 
that it was at a long distance westward from the Indus and that it was 
on the sea coast. It this position is accepted, and there is no reason why 
it should be rejected, then Cunnigham’s identification of Debal with Lari- 
bandar, Haig’s wit the ruins of Kakar Bukera, Raverty’s with Pir Pathé 
are evidently incorrect because all these sites are either on the main old 
channel of the Indus or on its delta branches, but positively not on the 
coustline. 


SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM. 


After having established that old Debal was situated on the coastline 
westward of the western most branch of the Indus, our problem is now 
greatly simplified. We have a positive clue to the western most branch of 
the Indus at the time of Muhammad's conquest in the mention of |S 410 


1, Muraj'-al-Dhahb Paris Ed- 1/378. 

2, Elliot and Dowson; History of India, Op, cit-, 1/37. Ibn Hauqal’s text erroneously reads “* to 
the east of Mihran”. This is a mistake for he himself says elsewhere that while going from Debal to 
Mansarah ( on the east side), river will have to be crossed on the way. This means Debal was on 
the western side. Moreover, in his edition of Ashkdl-al-Bildd the text clearly states Debal to be on 
the west, His map also shows Debal to the west of Indus. cf. Elliot 1/37 note 2. 

3. Ahsan-al.Tagqasim, De Goeje’s ed. p, 479. 

4, Mu'jamal-Bulddn, op, cit., II1/357-58, 

5. Kitdb-al-Hind, op, cit,, P, 102, 

6. Vide Elliot & Dowson Vol, I under Idrisi and also Raverty’s Mihran (op, cit), P. 224. 

7. ALKhwairazmi, Abu J‘afar Muhammad b, Masa, Kitab Sidrat-al-Ard, Europe edition, 1345 
A.H!1926 A.D. P 14. 

8, Mu'‘jam-al-Bulddn, op, cit., [1/238 under JJ! 

9. Subh-al-A‘shd,Cairo ed, (1331H.1913, A,D.) V/64. 

10. Fathndma, op, cit.’ p, 115 
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i.e. minor branch passing through Sakra territory which can be no other 
than the initial course of the Baghar which when al-Berini wrote, develo- 
ped into a’ second big mouth of the Indus or Minhunn Sughra ( s 4 oe ) 
or Little Mouth as compared to the other bigger mouth ( «.-5 ve ). |. This 
is also proved by the fact that the Loharani port of al-Beriini or Lahri or 
Lahori Bandar as it was subsequently called, stoodon this branch. Debal 
then stood on the coastline extending westward from the deltaic branch on 
which was situated Laribandar, i. e. the Phiti-Patiani offshoots of the 
Baghar ( See map ). 

Now, the prominent sites on the coastline starting from Karachi are: 
Karachi, Clifton. Gisri Wagodar or Ibrahim Hydri, Banbhore on the 
Gisri-Gharo creek, the ruins S$. E. of Banbhore known locally as Marri 
Mo6rerré, Thanbhawari-Masjid and then come the ruins of Dharaja and of 
Lahri Bandar on the Phiti—Pitiani branches. The claim of each of these sites 
to represent Debal, may now be examined. 

Karachi was inhabited for the first time in 1729.2. There were no 
old ruins at this place and none have been discovered since then. Clifton 
has been conjectured as Debal and the argument is solely based on the 
existence of a tomb of one ‘Abdullah Shah who has been supposed to be 
‘Ubaidullah b. Nabhan, the Arab Commander, wholed the first naval expedi- 
tion against Debal. I have heard from the people at the tomb that it is of 
one ‘Abdullah Shah Bukhdri and thus, the saint is evidently a late comer 
to this locality like many other Bukhdri saints in Sind. Moreover, the 
martyr whose tomb ever stood prominent at Debal, was rather Budail b. 
Tahfut al-Bajliyyu, the one who led the second naval expedition against 
Debal after ‘Ubaidullah, and perished on the battle field fighting heroically. 
This is clear from the statement of al—Baladhuri who says that “the tomb 
of Budail stands at al—Daibul. ?.” 

So far as Gisri is concerned it is a comparatively new place and there 
are no old ruins of any importance there that I know of. 

At Ibrahim Hydri or Wagodar there are some old ruins and this may 
be considered as the probable site of Debal and so also Banbhore near 
Ghara which is undoubtedly an ancient site. 

Beyond Banbhore, to the southwest, there are ruins particularly those 
of Thambha-Wari-Masjid which was visited by Mr. Carter who thought it 
was Debal. +. This site fascinatingly suggests its identification with the mos- 
que that Sultan Jalaluddin Khwarzm Shah, is said to have built at Debal. °- 


Kitab-al-Hind, op. cit., p. 192 

Vide Supra, p. 10 

al Baladhuri: Futih, op. cit.,p, 444 

Henry Cousens: Antiquities of Sind, op. cit., PP, 126.27. 
Vide Supra, P.6 
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So again we are in a fix whether Wagodar,Banbhore, the ruins of 
Thambha-wari.Masjid or the ruins still southeast of it may be identified 
with those of the old Debal. But there is another most important clue which 
simplifies the problem further. An authority like al-Baladhuri '- and again 
Yaqit in his two works, al-Mushtarak 2. and Mu'jam-al-Bulddn speak of 
“Khawr-al-Daibul” (Je4\.%)i.e¢., ‘Estuary or creek of Debal.” Elliot takes 
Khwar (05+) to mean ‘bay’ in order to fit into his identification of 
Debal with Karachi which stands on a bay. ‘Khawr’ can meana bay. How- 
ever, the earlier authors like Ibn Sa‘eed quoted by al-Qalqashandi 3. and also 
Yaqit have described it as a Khalij (+) which also has many shades in 
its meanings but the general and more common meaning of “».+” and “p+” 
is that of an estuary or creek. + If this may be taken for granted we should 
be able to locate Debal more precisely. There are only three creeks of any 
importance between Karachi and the deserted Phiti branch of the Indus, 
namely, Gisri creek where there are no ruins, the Khudro creek at the 
mouth of which is situated Wagodar, and the larger Gharo creek (of which 
the Khudro creek is but a branch) on which lie the ruins of Banbhore. 5. 
We may, therefore, pin down Debal either at Wagodar or Banbhore. 

Of these two sites, | am inclined to identify the mines of Banbhore 
with the remains of old Debal for the following reasons:— 

Firstly its ruins are more impressive than those of Wagodar. David 
Ross who first saw’ the site in the last century wrote: “There are ruins 
of great antiquity in Bambura, comprising ramparts, bastions, towers and 
houses which show a large population and trade at one time” ® According 
to Pottinger who wrote early in the 19th century “Bumbhora ......was 
formerly a very large city’. ” Sir H. Elliot and Cunnigham consider it to be 
the ancient Barbarikon,®. which according to the author of “Periplus” was 
the Delta seaport of Alexander's time.% The only exception is Henry 
Cousens who would consider it to be “an insignificant site” although he 
admits that“ natives of Sind consider it as the oldest port of the province” 


. Baladhuri: Futah, op. cit., p. 438. 
. Al-Mushtarak, Europe ed. p. 162, 
. Subbh-al-‘A'sha, op. cit, V'64, 

. cf Haig, op, cit, P. 42-43. 

5. In fact Khudro creek is a part of Gharo creek. According to Hughes: “Formerly Gharo was 
important place, boats reaching it by the creek from Gisri Bandar in Jess than 20 hours, The creek was 
navigable for vessels of 12 Kharwars as far as town,” (Gazetteer of Sind, op. cit., P. 180) 

6. Ross, David; Land of Five Rivers, London, 1882. p. 123 

7, Pottinger Henry: Travels, Op, cit., Part First, p. 346 

8. See Elliot “Hist, of India”, Op. cit. Vol I, App. P. 368. and Cunnigham: “Ancient Geog. of 
India’’, op. cit. p 294 Haig, however, does not agree to this location vide “Indus Delta country” 
Op. cit., p. 31. 

9. “Periplus of the Erythraean Sea’, p, 38. 
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and that he himself would take it to be a port of Alexander's days. !- 

Secondly, the accounts of Debal speak of the temple which stood 
40 gaz high. At Bhanbhore, high on the hillock stand some old foundations 
of walls 8 to 10 feet wide with bastions. This high platform may have been 
the site of the temple and later on of the mosque. The accounts of al 
Baladhuri and Fathndmd speak of the Seminis, the Buddhist monks, and 
of dagl or stupa at the top of the temple. This indicates that it was a 
Buddhist temple. The Buddhist temples are known as Vihuras and in 
Fathnémd we get the names of other Buddhist temples in Sind at the time 
of the Arab conquest, such as Ishbahar (Ishva-Vihara) south of Nerin, ?- 
Naobahar (Nava-Vihara) a common name by which two Viharas, one near 
Brahmanabad and the other at Arror, were called,3- and Vikr-Bahar (Vikr- 
Vihara) somewhere in the middle of Sind. 4. Now in the name of “Bamb- 
hore”, there appears to be a convincing philological clue tothe name of 
old Buddhist temple at Debal, namely, (Banbhore-Ban-Bahor-Ban-Bahar) 
“Vana Vihara” 5. which, probably, may have been the name of the 
temple that stood at this site which should be Debal. 

Thirdly, partial archaeological excavation at this place yielded corroded 
copper coins, fragments of glazed pottery and clay-coin moulds—all articles 
being similar to those which were found at the ruins of the Arab capital 
of Sindh, Al-Mansura erroneously called as Brahmanabad. ° Cousens, 
therefore considered the Banbhore ruins to be those of an Arab out-post 
guarding the creek. But, more properly ‘and in all probability, these are 
the ruins of Debal which was an important Arab town during their rule 
in Sind. 

N. B. BALOcH. 


. Henry Cousens: Antiquities of Sind, op. cit. p. 81 

_ “ale!” Vide Fathnama p, 132, 

E “le, >” and “* oy >” bid PP. 42,44 and 226 respectively. 

“ y ” “ ly + ” 
4. “sleds” Ibid. P. 226, The reading in Dr. Daudpota’s editionis 2/7 » but in an 
older manuscript of Fathnama preserved in Rampur State Library it clearly reads. sly 5 > 

5, 34 -) 0-9 e-9- Vana-Vihara 
6. H, Cousens Antiquities of Sind, Op. cit, pp. 80-81, 
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Wctwithsanding the fact that considerable research | work has been 
done into Jamal al-Din al-Afghani’s personality and activities, little is 

known about his practical moves towards bringing about political union 
between the various Muslim countries in a common effort against their foes. 

Al-Afghani’s activities consisted mainly of the propaganda he disse- 
minated—both by penand word of mouth—in order to awaken some feeling 
of self—assurance in the various Muslim peoples; and also in inculcating the 
idea that strong connections still existed among them, by virtue of their 
common religion. These two closely interrelated aims, spurred by bitter 
anti-foreign, and particularly anti—British agitation, were easily recognizable 
in his teachings in various lands as well asin his Al-radd ‘ald’l-dahriyyin 
and his several other works. 2. 

Although it seemed outwardly that al-Afghani was a most pious 
man, with the highest regard for religion in general, and for the Muslim 
faith in particular, this held true only when he was addressing his co-religio- 
nists. He frankly abandoned this attitude in his famous debate with Ernest 
Renan about the relation of Islam to the progress of civilization. Al-Afghani 
stated then clearly that the Muslim religion had tried to stifle the progress of 
science, and that he hoped Muslim society would some time succeed in brea- 
king its fetters. 3 This makes it highly possible that al-Afghani was more 
er than he usually gave evidence of being He certainly 

came more so when he was forbidden to enter India, Persia and Egypt, 
while prudently refraining from visiting Afghanistan, where he had dange- 
rous enemies. This was particularly the case from 1891 onwards, after 
his expulsion from Persia. 4. 


1, Qutstandig are [, Goldziher’s monograph in the Encyclopaedia of Islam art. Djamdl al- Afghani; 
E. G, Browne, The Persian revolution, pp. 1-30 and passim; Muhammad ‘Abduh‘s biography of 
al-Afghani, published in ‘Abduh‘s ed of Al-radd ‘ala‘!-dahriyyin, reprinted with modifications m 
Muhammad Rashid Ridi‘s Ta‘rikh a!-ustadh al-imam, vol, 1, pp. 27 ss. (French translation by A, M. 
Goichon in her trans, of al-Afghani’s Réfutation des matérialistes, pp, 31-57) Also Jurji Zaidan, 
Tarajim mashdhir al-sharq, vel. Il, pp. 52-61. 


2. E.g, his Tatimmat a!-baydn fi tdrikh al-Afghan. Also articles in Al-‘urwa al-wuthqd on 
British Eastern policy, particularly interesting is A!.wahda al-is!amiyya bi-qalam hakim al-islam wa- 
failasaf al-sharq, reprinted in pp, 146-157 of the third ed, of this periodical in book form (Beirut, 1933), 
and also issued as a_fascicle, together with an introd, and notes by ‘Izzet al-Attar. Cf. ‘Uthman 
Amin Jamal al-Din al-Afghdant, in Al-kitab, vol. I, March 1946, p, 683. C.C,. Adams, Islam and 
modernism in Egypt, pp- 13 ss. 

3, Journal des debats, 18 May 1883, repr. by Goichon, op, cit., pp, 174-185, 


4. Concerning this date, see Browne, op. cit., pp 11, 43. 
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His agitation and intrigues in Western Europe at that time, which con- 
sisted chiefly of letters to the press and interviews with various personalities, 
must have afforded his tempestuous nature but little satisfaction. He kept in 
touch with Muhammad ‘Abduh and others in Egypt, with former partisans 
of his in Persia (where his agitation was to play a part in the assassination 
of Shah Nasr al-Din in 1896 '-) and with various Muslims in India. As a 
matter of fact, he even persuaded W. S. Blunt, the champion of the 
oppressed Muslim, to go to India on his behalf 2 

Moreover, his alert mind was scheming ceaselessly, hoping to find a 
political plan for bringing all, or most, Muslims together. In 1884, he had 
advocated the union of the Persians with the Afghans against forzign (Euro- 
pean )intrusion, inan article named Da‘wat al-Faras wWa‘l-ittihdd ma‘ al- Afghan, 
published in al-‘urwa-al-wuthqa * It is significant that, in his article, he had 
tried to minimize the religious differences between the two peoples, stressing 
their common pear interests. Again, in 1885, he had suggested to Ran- 
dolph Churchill (then Secretary for India) a bold scheme for an alliance bet- 
ween the British, the Afghans, the Persians, the Turks, the Egyptians and 
the Arabs, to drive the Russians out of Mervto the Caspian Sea. + 
However, al-Afghani, well knowing that he was distrusted by the British, 
could hardly have expected tiem to act on his advice. In the years following 
he seems to have devised other schemes on the same lines, but he hardly 
ever elaborated them. His most painstakingly thought-out project, indeed 
the only one whose exact details are known to us, was that which he pre- 
sented to the Sultan in 1892. 

It is more than likely that the invitation extended to him later in 1892 
was*a consequence of the presentation of the said project. It has been 
stated, but not yet proved, that al-Afghani served the Sultan’s Pan-Islamic 
purposes, from his arrival in Constantinople until his death in 1897, per- 
haps sending emissaries and letters in the Sultan’s name to Persia, Afgha- 
nistan and India 5. Suchemployment is understandable not only in the 
light of al-Afghani's previous political and religious agitation, but also as a 


1. As theShah’s murderer intimated afterwards See, Browne, op, cit., pp, 11-12, 21 ss. 44-45 
70-71, 81-85. Adams, op. cit,, p, 11, Massignon, De Jama! Oud Dine au Zahawi, R. M. M., vol. 
XII, 1910, p. 565. 

2. Blunt, Gordon at Khartoum, pp. 40, 45, 541, Blunt's note in his diary, repr. by Browne 
op.-cit,, pp- 401-402, 

3. Third ed. reprint, pp. 215-223, 

4. Blunt's testimony of this interview is related in his Gordon at Khartoum, pp. 466-468 

5 Rida, op, cit., vol, I, p, 73, who maintains that Aba‘l-Hudé finally persuaded the Sultan not to 
use al-Afghani’s Panislamic plans (cf. ibid.. pp. 88-90)—thus possibly bringing about al-Afghdni’s 
disgrace at the end of his life, Le panislamisme et le panturquisme, R.M.M., vol, XXII, 1913, p. 185 
Browne, op. cit., pp. 83 ss.: Brockelmann. Geschichte der islamischen Vélker und Staaten, pp.387.388. 
O'Leary, Islam at the cross roads, p, 125, Stoddard, The new world of Islam, p. 53. 
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result of the submission of his elaborate project to the Sultan. 

The context of the said project was acquired by Salim Hamawi in 
Constantinople and forwarded to the British authorities in Egypt. Hamawi 
was not only the editor of the Cairene paper AL-fallah, which had started to 
appear in 1885,!. but also a member of Egyptian secret police, who 
favoured the British authorities with secret reports. The French translation 
of the Manuscript of the project was then sent to the Earl of Rosebery at 
the Foreign Office 2. by Hardinge. 3. 

AL Afghani's project, which was probably forwarded to the Sultan in 
letter form, bzars the marks of authenticity. not only on Hamawi's autho- 
rity, but also on the strength of internal evidence. Although, as has been 
said, this is al-Afghini’s only fully detailed political project of which we are 
possessed, it agrees with what is known of his life, background and political 
opinions. We know, for instance, that he was in London at the time this 
letter was written. Moreover it reflects clearly his Pan-islamic ideas, his 
knowledge of the Afghans, his wish to coerce Persia into an alliance with 
Turkey and the Afghans, even against its will (possibly a desire for revenge 
on the Shah and his advisers), his connections with the Egyptians and the 
Indian Muslims, and his suspicions —now turned into dislike—of the Euro- 
pean Powers, in particular of Great Britain. He reverts to his earlier 
opinion that Turkey, indeed, was the most suitable factor of opposition to 
European (i.e.. chiefly British) intrusion in the Near East ¢- 

In its outline the plan, although apparently artless, is quite ingenious 
and shows no little understanding of world politics. The Afghans were 
amenable indeed to the Sultan’s influence, more so after their fairly recent 
war with Great Britain; a Turco-Afghan alliance could have brought 
pressure to bear on Persia by encirclement, if not, indeed to the 
extent of forcing it to join this alliance, at least to the extent of check- 
ing the grant of concessions to foreigners, a process against which al-Afghan 
had been preaching steadily. 5» The alliance could easily have created con- 
siderable trouble for the British both in Egypt and India, as well as reinforc- 
ed the “Sick Man” and perhaps made him again a factor of some importance 
in world politics. Al-Afghani was certain that he could achieve these ends, 
which he hoped would result in driving the British out of Egypt and halt 
the advance of the European Powers in the domains of Islam. 


1. M, Hartmann, The Arabic press of Egypt, pp. 43, 54, For the considerable influence this paper 
exercised in Syria as late as 1897, see the archives in the Public Record Office, London, F.O, 141/331. 
Currie’s No, 94 to Cromer, dated Pera, Apr. 27,1897, and Encl 1. 

2. Enc. in F.O, 78/4452, Hardinge’s No, 144, marked Secret, to Rosebery, dated Ramleh, Sep. 3, 1892 

3. Sir Arthur Henry Hardinge (1859.1933), who made his career in the service of the Foreign Office, 
was Acting Consul.General in Egypt during the years 1891-1894. He is the author of A diplomatise 
in the East and other works. 

4. Cf. articles written by him or under his influence on Ai-ddp al-‘dli wa‘i-Inqtiz and Al-bdb 
al.‘dli, 3rd reprinted ed of AL-‘urwa al-wuthqd, pp, 444 ss., 458, 

5. Examples in Browne, op. cit., ch, I, 
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As this interesting project contained a clear, complete statement of 
what al-Afghani usually only hinted at, it merits quotation in full : 


py Caire 
Service secret le 30 Aout 1892 


Traduction d'une lettre adressée de Londres par Gamal Eddin 
el-Afgani & un personnage a Constantinople pour la communiquer au 
Gouvernement Turc. wg est A la suite de cette lettre que Gamal Eddin a été 
appelé de Londres par le Sultan.) :-— 


Je trouve que la question des afghans, de leur Emir et de I'agitation 
ou ils se trouvent, est une question dont on peut tirer ‘profit. Par leur 
attachement 4 la religion, leur soumission au siége du Khalitat, les afghans 
ne sont entre les mains d'un diplomate habile qu'un instrument qu'il manie 
a sa guise, une image a laquelle il donne la forme qui lui plait. L’orientation 
de la politique afghane vers la politique ottomane dont elle serait dépen- 
dante n'est point chose difficile pour un diplomate de bonne volonté, pos. 
sédant expérience des affaires afghanes et sachant sy prendre, qui leur 
démontrerait par des arguments logiques que la prospérité de Islam ne 
s‘obtient que par leur alliance avec le si¢ge du Khalifat soit pour la paix, 
pour la guerre ou pour la neutralité. 


Si nous parvenons 4 rallier les afghans a la politique ottomane, la Perse 
sera obligé (sic) de prendre part a cette alliance, contre son gré, parcequ’elle 
se trouvera isolée entre deux puissances alliées. Cela relévera notre prestige 
aux yeux des Puissances et nous donnera la premiére place dans le concert 
politique. L’Angleterre et la Russie compteront alors avec nous et cherche- 
ront et a se rapprocher de nous et 4 nous seconder dans nos entreprises. I 
nous sera loisible alors de choisir l'alliance qui conviendra le mieux a nos 
intéréts sans nous abaisser a prier. 


Cette politique est certainement préférable au rapprochement 4 |’Alle- 
magne prise comme clef de la triple-alliance, parcequ'il n’est pas improbable 
qu'elle nous trahisse pour aider l'Autriche a acquérir quelque partie de 
notre territoire en compensation du territoire autrichien convoité par elle. 


N’oublions pas que l’Allemagne et méme les Puissances de lalliance 
appuient la politique anglaise en Egypte, ce qui est en contradiction avec 
les protestations d'amitié qu’elles font a la Turquie et est fait pour empéch- 
er l'Angleterre de contrecarrer l'action de l'Allemagne en Afrique. 
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Il en résulte donc que les Puissances ont en vue leurs intéréts pro- 
ae non les notres, et toutes n'ont qu'un désir, celui de faire disparaitre de 
a terre jusqu’a notre derniére trace. Et en cela il n'y a aucune distinction 
a faire entre la Russie, l’'Angleterre, l’Allemagne ou la France, surtout si 
elles s'appercoivent de notre faiblesse et de notre impuissance 4 résister a 
leurs desseins. Si, au contraire, nous sommes unis, si les musulmans ne font 
plus qu'un seul homme, nous pourrons alors nuire et étre utiles et notre 
Voix sera écoutée. 


Si nous parvenons a nous allier aux afghans et a y joindre la Perse, il 
nous sera facile d’étendre l'influence du Khalifat parmi les Musulmans de 
l'Inde, et alors Angleterre sera contrainte de ramper devant nous et de 
quitter l’Egypte. 


Le fait d’attirer les afghans 4 notre politique et de nous allier a eux 
n'est point difficile, Leur Emir ne pourra point s'y opposer lorsqu’il verra 
le peuple disposé a cette alliance ; mais le succés d2 cette entreprise exige la 

lus grande discrétion dans les mesures a prendre afin d’empécher que les 
uissances prennent connaissance de ce projet et paralysent nos efforts 
avant d’arriver a la mettre 4 exécution. 


Je garantis a la Turquie l‘accomplissement de ce fait si elle adopte mon 
avis, écoute mes conseils et me charge de cette mission. Si le sort me favo- 


rise d’étre auprés d’elle je lui indiquerai plusieurs choses utiles que mon 
expérience me met plus 4 méme que tout autre de connaitre. 


C'est ce que je crois soumettre pour le moment et que je considére 


comme un devoir, car le conseil est un précepte de religion et l'aide vient 
de Dieu. 


JacoB M, LANDAU. 





THE DELHI SOCIETY 


o 8+. middle of the 19th century may perhaps be called the period of 
Urdu Renaissance. During this period Urdu periodicals showed remark- 

able progress and exercised a profound influence on society, arts and lite- 
rature. It was also the period when Urdu writers like Sayyid Ahmad Khan, 
Azad, Dhakaullah, Piarey Lal, Madan Gopal and Altaf Husain Hali made 
some of their most valuable contributions almost revolutionising Urdu prose 
and poetry. 

The progress of this Renaissance, however, was largely due to the 
work of a number of cultural societies which flourished in Northern India 
during the sixties and seventies of the Nineteenth century. The most im- 

ortant among them were the Anjuman i-Islamia, Lahore, The Anjuman-i- 

ahz2eb of Lucknow and Anjuman-i-Matilibe Mufeeda, The Anjuman-i- 
Punjab, The Punjab Reform Association, The Banaras Institute, The 
Madrasa-i Islamia Society (Amritsar), The Delhi Society, The Anjuman-i- 
Ittihad, Punjab etc. These societies gave the people hope, faith and courage 
and within a decade and a half they grew to be a force in the country and 
gained power and developed a sense of responsibility. In this paper, we 
shall deal with the Delhi Society. 

I have seen a number of appreciative references to the Society and its 
work in the Urdu journals of the post-Mutiny period. The French savant 
Garcin de-Tassey has referred to this Society in his valuable work La 
Langue et La Littterature Hindustunies and Maulana Hili has also referred 
to it in his Hayat-i-Jawid. Prof Ram Babu Saxena, inhis Histery of Urdu 
Literature introduces the Society in the following words: “Another Lite- 
rary Society was formed in Delhi in 1864 of which Rai Bahadur Piary Lal 
Ashob was the able secretary. Under its auspices many lectures were de- 
livered and the lamp of Urdu though dim was kept alive” !- 

Dr. Abdus Sattar Siddigi was kind enough to send me his valuable 

per on the Delhi Society covering only 4 issues of the journal. Since then 
Te succeeded in tracing many missing numbers of the valuable journal 
and | am now in a position to add to the knowledge of scholars about this 
Society. In this article I shall give an account of the history and work of the 
Delhi Society from the date of its foundation to the close of the year 1876. 

_ On the morning of 28th July 1865, Col. Hamilton, Commissioner of 
Delhi, held at his Kothi a preliminary meeting which was attended by pro- 
minent Indian and European gentlemen, nobles and officers. Explaining the 
object of the meeting, the Commissioner said that Delhi, the seat of Mughal 
an. should not lag behind her sister cities which had stolen a march 


1. Rai Babu Saxena, A History of Urdu literature, p. 289. The Society was actually founded in 
1865 and not in 1864. 
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over her in the field of knowledge and culture and soa society similar to 
that of the Punjab or Lucknow Societies should be started to keep the 
torch of knowledge bright. He added that the aims and objects of the society 
should be to promote, develop and stimulate interest in Literature, History, 
Numismatics, Archaeology and Belles lettres by means of reading of 
papers and discussions. It was further decided that there should be a library 
and a reading room and that arrangements should be made to acquire a 
building to house the library. It was also resolved that the minutes of the 
meetings and the papers contributed or read in the Society should be pub- 
lished in a renal the Society. These proposals of the preliminary meet- 
ing were later on accepted when the General meeting was held on Ist 
August 1865 and a society called “The Delhi Society” was started. '. 

The following persons were declared elected as office-bearers of the 
society: 

Col. Hamilton, Commissioner of Delhi, Patron. 

Capt. Mac Mohan, Deputy Commissioner of Delhi and Mirza [ahi 

Baksh, Presidents. 

Lala Sahib Singh Sahib Vice-President. 

W. Coldstream, Judge, Small Cause Court, Honorary Secretary, 

Piarey Lal, Secretary. 

Twenty one persons were elected as members of the Managing Com- 
mittee, the most prominent among them being Nawab Ziauddin, Lal 
Wazir Sing, Rai Bansilal, Wilayat Husain Khan and Jeevanlal. 

A subscription of not more than eight annas per month was fixed. 

Lastly it was resolved to request the Government to give the Society 
two rooms of the Delhi Museum, one to be used as Committee room and 
the other as the Library and Reading-Room. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE SOCIETY 


As pointed above, the Society hada patron, two Presidents, one Vice- 
President, one Honorary Secretary, and one Secretary, In 1872 the post 
of the Assistant Secretary was created. There were about 124 members. 2. 

Before any one could become a member, his name must be proposed by 
one who knew him well and seconded by another. Then it must be 
approved by the Society. Every member after being admitted must pay 
cm the subscription and the names of the members with arrears of 
subscription were struck off the rolls, They were, however, eligible to 


1. Dr. A. Sattar Siddiqi, Ghalib Number, Aligarh Magazine pp. 53-55. 
2 Delhi Society, 28th June 1872. p. 15, Later on the Lt, Governor of N.W. Provinces became the 
Grand Patron of the Society, 
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membership, but had to undergo once again the formalities of admission. 
MEETINGS 


The meetings of the Society were of two kinds, viz. Ordinary Meeting 
and Special Meeting, The latter were held once or twice a month at the 
residence of the Patron or the President for getting through office work, 
The former were held on Tuesday evenings once or twice a month. In 
some months there were more than two meetings. 

In the early days, if the Patron or the President was absent, the meet- 
ings were adjourned. !. But, from 1870 it was decided that if there was a 
quorum of 7, the meeting should not be dissolved and that one of the mem- 
bers present should be asked to take the Chair and carry on the meeting. 
This practice continued till the close of the year 1876.2. If the member who 
contributed a paper was absent, tne Secretary usually read the paper on be- 
half of the member. 

The following procedure was adopted at the meetings. The Minutes 
of the previous meeting were read and adopted. This was followed by 
reading of papers and discussions on them. Finally the members disposed of 
other matters placed before them by the Secretary like the Society's notifica- 
tions, Government Circulars, requiring the Society’s opinion etc, Names of 
members present at the meeting with their designations were also recorded. 

The Managing Committee also received donations and gifts of books 
which it acknowledged in the Society’s journal’. In course of time the 
position of the Society improved and it commanded great influence and re- 
gard in the field of education as we shall see in the course of our narrative. 


IMPORTANT MEETINGS OF THE SOCIETY 


Whenever a state dignitary visited Delhi, it became a convention of 
the Delhi Society to present him with an address of welcome, We come 
across a number of such-addresses, which usually contained an account of 
the history and work of the Society as also the services of its office-bearers, 

On October 23, 1866, Col, Hamilton, its Patron, informed the members 
of the Society that tre Lt. Governor was expected to visit Delhi and sug- 
gested that the Society should invite the distinguished visitor. Thereupon 
it was decided that a delegation consisting of Capt. Huggins, Lala Singh 
Sahib, the Vice-President, Vilayat Hussain Khan, Maulvi Ziauddin, Mr. 
Smith, the Honorary Secretary and Piarey Lal, the Secretary of the Society, 
should prepare the address 3. 

hen Lt. Governor Sir Donald Mcleod visited Delhi and held a 


1. Delhi Society, 5th November, 1870, Maulvi Dhakaullah and Altaf Hussain, attended, 
2. Dethi Society, 26th November. 1870. pp, 5 to 8. 
3, Delht Society, 23rd October, 1866, p. 12, 
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public durbar, an address was presented to him. |! The Secretary read the 
address, tracing the history of the Society, its work, and elogising the work 
of its patrons in high terms. When the address was presented, the Society 
had on its rolls 124 members of which 96 were Indians and the rest were 
Europeans. 

The Secretary requested the Lt. Governor to honour them by becom- 
ing a grand patron of the Society and thus fulfil their long cherished desire. 

The Lt. Governor in reply thanked the Society and said that since the 
day he became the subscriber of the Society, he had been taking keen inte- 
rest in its work. He promised to help the Society as much as was possible 
for him. Later on he agreed to become a grand ratron of the Society. 

Col.. Hamilton, who was the patron of the Society from its very 
foundation and who did so much to increase the prestige of the Society 
tendzred his resignation in February 1867. The Society gave him a farewell 
address and paid him a glowing tribute. 2, A few extracts are quoted here. 
a F Nahe SE GT ge ne Ob 5 sale Fw oh G53 ey et rl oe HK pe HT 
eine Sle uet rl ST ce Shee ple sgl obj Sol a le LT e 2 ct rl KT 
oe 99) 6 > Je we oe ly Le 6,T cH) 4 S S2.\F os LT tates we ot 

-2¥ Je odnt ot 3! Sa 

Col. Hamilton thanking the Society for giving him the address, replied: 
rhe came oF Se ST SST ey ae ely Lf em SF of ye 
des ne gy gin gam sgl Ol ledlele Fo et rl ead SE ye oe wey 25 i 
29) De SF ce 3 gh )9) ST 7, emg? ele Cpe Seber us! we cio} leo s 
ae -e! we pare el se gsos\” C2 gale Jy) ew er Oe ot Soke we go! 
SS ode SF Sle ge oll jm globe ld (LIL cle 2 F L&I ylortol ST &a wy 
et tle tb ay el? el o var F Ey gle ol calel po UF Same. Kile 
PDS poe le gee ple GIS Fle ee Cy grle ol wash oot Kem fo} 
le eet Soe et GAM Sale oe cole SY tk rel oy! vale el 
odeeth | oT Sa se! em. H- Grces yley - <a dde 92 2 y! Seb S 
we FN ee he Ee OL Se oi F Naty dds eo pal le oy! a FU KE OS 

oF bl FF eo hb KT oslo wt F 

A farewell address was presented to Lala Piarey Lil, the energetic 
Secretary of the Society from the time of its inception till 9tn December 
1868 when he tendered his resignation on being appointed a Chief Trans- 
lator in the Punjab Government, He wasthe most popular and active 
member of the Society, and took an active partin its meetings, either by 
contributing a paper or taking part in the discussions on important subjects 
like the Punjab University Scheme, the British Indian Association's 


1. Delhi Society, 23rd October, 1866, p, 30, 
2. Ibid. pp. 30-32. 
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proposal etc. Even after his resignation he evinced the same interest in 
the work of the Society. 

On another occasion when the Duke of Edinburgh visited India, the 
Society presented him an address. Similarly when the Prince of Wales re- 
covered from illness, the Society sent a congratulatory message to the Queen. 
On both these occasions replies were received and recorded in the Society's 
journal, 

Again on 24th January 1873, Lt. Governor Sir William Muir attended 
the meeting of the Society, Carey Croft presided, '. 

The address presented to the Lt. Governor, as usual, recapitulated the 
history of the Society and its work. It paid tribute to the Late Col. 
Hamilton, Major Mac Mohon, the Late Sir Donald McLeod, 2 Late Col. 
Mac Neil etc., who were closely associated with the Society as office- 
holders and sympathisers. 

Then the Lt. Governor watched the proceedings of the Society. 
Rai Piarey Lal, tne Ex-Secretary of the Society, read his paper on “Two 
Aryan Sisters”. After hearing the paper, the Lt. Governor, who was 
favourably impressed with the spirit of the discussion, congratulated the 
Society on its excellent work and expressed the wish that the Society should 
continue its useful work. 3. 

On another occasion the Society presented an address to the Prince 
of Wales in 1875. 

Again in one of its meetings held under the Chairmanship of Col. 
W.G. Davies on 26th April 1876, the Society decided to present an 
address to Lord Lytton. There wasa further discussion on the question 
whether it was necessary to present a separate address to the Queen when 
she assumed the title of Empress of India on Ist January 1877. But it 
was finally decided to present an address to the Governor-General alone. ¢. 
For interesting anecdotes of this durbar, we request our readers to peruse 
Memories by Sir Owen Tudor Burne. 5. 

Thus we find the rem" a from its original work of catering to 
the needs of the cultured few, enjoyed the honour of paying — 
to the High dignitaries of its province. It shows how the Society had built 
up its reputation on a sound Easis and how the Government used to con- 
sult it in matters of education, text-books and other matters of importance. 
Its recommendations carried weight and the Government always respected 
the opinion of the Society. 

Even other societies sought its opinion. The Bengal Social Science 


1. Dethi Society, Issue No, 1, Vol, 2, 24th January 1873. pp, 1-6. 

2. Sir Donald McLeod, third Lt. Governor of the Punjab, 1865-70 was killed in London by an 
accident on the underground Railway, 1872, 

3. Delhi Society, Issue No. 1, Vol. 2, 24th January 1873, pp. 18-20. 

4, * 26th August 1876, 

5. Memories, by Sir Owen Tudor Burne, p, 42, 
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Association, the European Committee for the establishment of the Punjab 
University, the Aligarh Scientific Society, the Directors of Public Instruc- 
tion of the Punjab such as Major Fuller and Capt. Holroyd, Dr Leitner, 
President of the Anjuman-i-Lahore sought the help of the Society. 

It also helped the. Government in the preparation of a catalogue of 
Oriental books and manuscripts. Its opinion was sought on the Persian- 
Arabic catalogue of Oriental books published in Teheran, as well as on 
Sayyid Ahmad Khan's rt to the Select Committee for the amelioration 
of the Muslims in the N. W. Frontier Provinces. 

It is interesting to know that the Society accumulated enough of 
funds so as to earmark a part of the amount for publishing translations of 
English books, Its energetic Assistant Secretary Lachman Dass translated 
Wilson's English rendering of the Rig Veda which was revised by Pandit 
Bisheshwar Nath. Another member of the Society Lachman Singh transla- 
ted the History of America in Urdu. The Society reviewed books publi- 
shed and recommended manuscripts such as Maulana Altaf Husain Hili’s 
cio «a Easri Singh's (el) ¢2#5, sl et-and Mirza Ghiathuddin’s ¢.' 
(pi) + 2502) ls for publication by the Government after revising them. 

Tne Society sometimes discussed burning topics and controversies of 
the day. The general income-tax imposed by the Government was the 
topic of discussion and the Society wanted to protest against it. Strangely 
enough when the motion was put to vote, 13 members were against it, 
while 11 favoured. Therefore tne proposal of sending a protest to the 
Government was dropped. |. 

It discussed some points of the Hindu Law of adoption and wanted 
certain changes to be incorporated into it. 

Tne rrincipal of the Delni College approached the Society witha 
request for bursaries tor Coilege Studencs. He pleaded tnat as sufficient 
donations were not tortacoming from the nobles of Delhi, students could 
not be granted bursaries and were tnerefore forced to quit the College. 
Though the Society tully appreciated the difficulties of the students, the 
President regretted tnat tae society by itself was not in a position to give 
any monetary aid to tne Velni Coilege in tne form of bursaries. However, 
he requested the members of tne Society individually to help the College 
liberatily. He felt sorry that the mobiles were not extending a helping 


1. Dethi Society, 21st September, 1870 


Note:- It was first introduced in India as a temporary measure to meet war expenses, ‘The first general 
tax was imposed in 1860, tu restore the finances after the Mutiny, it being levied at the rate of 4 
per cent on ali incomes ot Rs, 500) or upwards and 4 that rate on incomes between Rs. 200 and Rs, 500, 
it was afterwards abolished: but in 1867 bad seasons compelled to resort’ to the direct taxation, There 
fore an experiment was made with a licence tax on trades and professions, which was of the nature 
of a tax on incomes, It was in 1869, the scope of this tax was enlarged and it was converted to a 
general income-tax, No duubt it became unpopular, 
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hand and expressed the hope that when the Governor visited, they could 
expect good donations from the nobles, '- 


IMPORTANT SUBJECTS DISCUSSED. 


The Society discussed matters pertaining to translations of books in 
the vernaculars, as well as subjects like the establishment of a University 


or the proposed reforms of Government etc, We shall take up one or 
two such subjects. 

The British Indian Association’s letter regarding more extensive 
employment of the vernacular languages of India, as the media of instruc- 
tion, as well as the plan of establishing a University, deserves our atten- 
tion. It was in August 1867, that the British Indian Association in N. W. 
F. P, petitioned the Viceroy pointing out the objection to the educational 
system and recommending the establishment of a University in the N. W. 
Province in which the eastern classics and the vernaculars will be duly 
encouraged. 


We quote one of these letters dated 12th October 1867 in extenso as 
well as the discussion of the Society over it for the interest of our readers. 2. 


Rajah Jai Kishen Dass Bahadur, 
Secretary, British India Association, 
N. W. Province, 
Aligarh. 
To 
E. C. Bayley Esqr., 
Secretary to the Government of India, 
Home Department, Simla. 


Dated Aligarh, 
12th October 1867. 


“] have the honour to inform you that the letter of J. D. Gardener 
Esqr., Private Secretary to His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India dated 12th August last year, from the Home Department, 
No. 4, 217, dated 5th September last, have been laid before and received the 
attentive consideration of the members of the British India Association in 
conjunction with the Aligarh Scientific Society. The members of both the 
societies beg to express their most sincere thanks for the attention. 


1. Dethi Society 11th September, 1866, pp. 9-10. 

2. A summary of this letter appears in the Society Journal. We have copied the letter, when it was 
exhibited at Nagpur Indian Historical Records Exhibition by the National Archives of India, We are 
grateful to them for permission to copy and use, 
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His Excellency the Governor-General-in-Council, has been pleased to bestow 
on the Association's petition on public education. In compliance with the re- 
quisition contained in para 8 of your letter, they now submit a few practical 
suggestions whichtiey consider essential to the accomplishment of their pro- 
posed end, and which they trust will be found worthy of the favourable con- 
sideration of His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General-in-Council. 
Previous to the submission of their petition on public education for 
the Government, the Association had been fully aware of certain difficult- 
ies and obstacles in the way of their proposed scheme. These will be 
found noted in the margin.* But there was then a doubt whether the 
Government was prepared to admit the principle advanced by the Associa- 
tion of carrying on the public education throug the medium of the verna- 
cular. They therefore at that time confined themselves to the assertion and 
elucidation of those principles, reserving the discussion of a practical scheme 
for carrying them out to a further period. Now that the Association has 
satisfactorily ascertained that the views of the Government on this: 


*(1) The non-existence of vernacular works in the useful sciences 
and arts of Europe. 


(2) The necessity of composition not only of vernacular transla- 
tions of the books preserved by the University, for examination but also of 
a progressive szries of important original vernacular works. 


(3) The means of producing and diseminating the aforesaid works 


in the vernacular and the labour and money to be incurred therein, the 
Association consider it impossible for the Government to bear all the bur- 
den of their cost. 


(4) The method of introducing their study among the Natives so 
far to be read in the Government and private Schools. 


(5) The securing of teachers and professors competent to instruct 
in those works generally. 


“Lastly the Association beg to request you will be kind enough 
to lay this letter before His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General- 
in-Council and communicate to me any orders the Government be pleased 
to pass respecting it. ” 

I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 


Raja Jai Kishen Dass. 


® These are given in para 1 to 5 both inclusive, 
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This letter and other letters were read and discussed. Many of the 
members took part in the discussion. 

We are giving a detailed account of the discussion on this subject be- 
cause the medium of instruction is one of the burning problems of today 
which is engaging the attention of administrators and educationists. Bansilal 
emphasised that though he did not deny the possibility of acquiring Euro- 
pean knowledge through the medium of the vernacular languages, the 
progress would definitely be better if they adopted the English language 
as the medium. He also added that English books had not been translated 
in such a way as to be easily followed and that the translations did not 
possess the beauty of the original. !- 

Padre Smith, another member, suggested that no country could progress 
in knowledge with the help of translated books. The people should write 
books in their own language which would prove useful and would be 
easily understood. He pointed out that just as a sappling transplanted in 
a different soil would not grow rapidly and well so also a foreign language 
imported into another and forced upon a people would not thrive. The 
language must grow in its natural surroundings. 

But Piarey Lal, the Secretary of the Society, differed from Padre Smith 
and said that the Muslims who were responsible for spreading European 
knowledge of medicine first acquired their knowledge from translations of 
Greek works. These translations were then further translated into other 
languages and were used througout the whole of Asia. Padre Whately 
and Professor Ram Chander concurred with the opinion of the Secretary 
and pointed out that even the Europeans learned about their system from 
the works of the Arabs which had been translated into European languages. 

Mahesh Prashad who spoke next was in favour of translating books 
into Indian languages especially in Urdu. 

Jeevan Lal suggestzd that degrees should be conferred upon people 
who were qualified not only in English but also in any one of the verna- 
cular languages. The Secretary pointed out that the principle was followed 
even then. Naturally some members raised the question as to the need 
for establishing a new University and for changing the rules and regula- 
tions of the Calcutta University. 

The majority of the members were of the opinion that the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta should be requested to change its rules and regulations. 
They pointed out the defects of the educational system and its effects on 
student. In particular Pandit Ganga Jeevan complained that only a few 
periods were assigned to the languages and insisted that languages should 
be treated at par with other subjects. 

Another subject akin to the above one came before the Society. It 
pertains to the establishment of the Punjab University. 


1. Delhi Society 12th November 1867, pp. 4-10. 
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It is a well known fact that the Punjab Society was founded in 
January 1865, with the two fold objects of reviving the study of ancient 
Oriental learning and of diffusing useful knowledge, through the medium 
of the vernaculars. 

The promoters of the movement asked for an Oriental University. 
They submitted their revised proposals to the Lt. Governor. 

In 1866, the leading gentlemen of Lahore and Amritsar presented 
an address to Sir Donald McLeod, whose sympathetic reply gave them 
hopes and encouragement. The Society continued to press its views with 
success until 1867. 

On 12th March 1868, a general meeting of those who were interested 
in the establishment of a University under the Chairmanship of Sir Donald 
McLeod, da resolution for the establishment of a University for 
the Punjab, at Lahore. 

We have said earlier that the British Indian Association too was 
trying to have a University for the N. W. Provinces at Delhi. 

Capt. Holroyd, the Director of Public Instruction, addressed the Delhi 
Society on 24th March 1868 when he recounted how the people of Punjab 
under the chairmanship of the Lt. Governor passed a resolution for the 
establishment of a University at Lahore. He explained to the audience that 
the aims of this University were (1) to examine, (2) to teach through 
vernacular as its medium, (3) to translate all the important European books 
on all subjects, taught in the University. 

The Chairman, intervening said that it was not ible for a student 
who had been taught in the vernacular to sit for the English paper. Capt. 
Holroyd said that he was misunderstood and clarified his point saying that 
for a certain period, English will remain as a 2nd language, and as such it 
will be taugt as one of the languages while all other subjects will be taught 
in tne vernacular. 

The Secretary, Piarey Lal, did not favour the idea of a University 
being located at Lahore. He argued that it would be a great disadvantage to 
the student community who were already complaining about the Calcutta 
University. He said that now, instead of going to Calcutta, they would have 
to go to Lahore, and that would not make any difference. 

He proposed that the University should be situated at Agra. If a Uni- 
versity was established at Lahore, it would do good to the people of Lahore 
and to no one else. Secondly Lahore was not the centre of culture and 
education. Hz would have no objection to it, if the University were to be 
an examining University like the Calcutta University. 

One other membzr raised an objection as to the standard of translations 
of books at Lahore. He said that Delii was the seat of Urdu and it was 
not possible for the people of Lahore to translate the English Books. Who 
was there to correct the style and language in Lahore, he added ? 

As there was little time left to draft the recommendations of the 
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Society and get its approval by the members, it was decided that the Secretary, 
on his personal responsibility should send the draft of the resolution 
through the Director of Public Instructions of the Punjab to the Lt. 
Governor. All the members agreed to this proposal. A copy of the draft 
when sent to the Lt. Governor, was to be circulated and it was expec- 
ted that the members would accept it in toto, !: 

We do not know what were its recommendations. But Maulana 
Hali who was a member of the Society says that the Delhi Society in 
its meeting held in April 1868, when the Director of Public Instructions 
was present and after a discussion, recommended that: * 


S 6h pr AF hi Lak okF sles soy) red how ne 
= citly bp Spo ple Bo) Fake Selb fey io Al FT on ve wie Flaslab 


It may be noted here that the meeting took place, as said before on 
24th March 1868, and not in April. Perhaps, the Society’s recommenda- 
tions were sent a little later for reasons earlier stated. 

Another discussion on the Sanskrit languag> deserves special attention, 
It wasat5 P. M. on 18th November, 1868, that Dr. Holroyd, the 
Director of Public Instructions, addressed the Society when Col. Mac 
Neil presided 

. Holroyd narrated an incident when he first arrived in India. He 
said that Lala Rami Mal (a member of the Society) approached him with 
a request to open a school at Delhi for the teaching of Sanskrit. As 


for its — he promised to pay Rs. 50/—- monthly. The Director 


reported this matter to the Lt Governor, who not only appreciated the 
generous gesture of Lala Rami Mal, but also conferred upon him a sanad. 

Mr. Holroyd suggested that the nobles, and Sahukars of Delhi could 
make Lila Rami Mal’s scheme a success, by therr liberal contributions, 

As the speech was over, Rai Chena Mal asked the Secretary how 
much money was required for the establishment of a Sanskrit school. He 
said that Rs, 200/- or Rs 300- a month were required. He further added 
that if the nobles of Delhi were to contribute Rs. 100/- the Government 
could be persuaded to give Rs 100-as a donation. While Rami Mal’s 
offer of Rs. 50/- stood as it was, the balance which was a trifling sum could 
have been subscribed with the least trouble. 3. 

At this stage Rai Maheesh Dass promised that he would render all 
help to make the scheme a success. 

The President then read the Government of India resolution published 
in the India Gaz2tte dated 14th November, 1868, pertaining to the scheme 
of the copying important manuscripts of the Oriental languages in 


1. Dethi Society 24th March, 1868, pp. 16.20. 
2. Hali, Hayat-Jawad, part I, Chapter Ill, p. 118. 
3. Delhi Society, 18th November, 1868, pp. 25.26. 
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Devanagiri script, for which it sanctioned a sum of Rs. 24,000/-a year, details 
of which are as follows ;— !- 


Amount. 


25 copyists to be paid at Rs. 20/- amonth. 6,000 
Rs. 100/- monthly for other expenses 1,000 
Tour expense for N. W. Provinc2 and 

the Punjab, Oudh and C. P, Rajpu- 

tana, Bombay, Madras and Mysore. 6,000 
For publication of catalogue of newsand 

other Books. 1,000 
Additiona! aid to Asiatic Society, 

Bengal. 3,000 
Miscellaneous, — = 


Yearly Total. .... 24,000 


The Society discussed various other important measures of Govern- 
ment which for the want of space, we have dropped. 

How much useful work was turned out by the Society can be gauged 
when one reads the accounts of the numerous meetings it held and the 
many papers that were read and discussed from 1866 to 1876. This in it- 
self is no mean tribute to the zal and lively interest the Society enjoyed 
from its members since its inception. 


CHANGES IN OFFICE-BEARERS 


Within a period of 12 years (1865-1876) due to various reasons 
such as promotions, transfers, and retirements, there were changes in 
office holders. 

Col. Hamilton, the founder patron retired on 12th February, 1867. 
He was succezdzd by Mac Neil who continued upto 21st September, 1870. 
Later on he was succeeded by Col. Nick, who in turn, was succeeded by 
Carey Croft. 

Among the two Presidents, Mac Mohan continued as such with his 
colleague Mirza llahi Baksh, for a couple of years. It was in 1867, that 
he was succeeded by Fitz Patricks. Some years later on W. G. Davies be- 
came the President. But Mirza Ilahi Baksh continued as a President right 
from its inauguration to its close. 2- 


1. Delhi Society. 18th November, 1868, pp. 26.29. 

2. Mirza Illabi Baksh was connected with the Royal House of Delhi through Begum* Umdat-ul- 
Zamani, He had considerable influence in the Royal Palace through his friendship with Zeenat 
Mahal, the favourite wife of Bahadur Shah. _ A daughter of his was married to the King’s eldest son 


continued on next page. 
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As there was one Vice-President and that was Rai Sahib Sing Sahib, 
he also continued as such till the close of the Society. 

Likewise, for some reason or other, changes took place among the 
Honorary Secretaries. 

Capt. Coldstream, Judge, was the Honorary Secretary in 1865. Later 
on he was succeeded by Mr. Boiliou, Judge of Delhi. Boiliou was trans- 
ferred to Agra, and so Mr. Smyth, acted in his place from 23rd October 
1866. But later on when he was transferred asa Judge to Amritsar on 
14th May, 1867, he was succeeded by Padre Whately who took over 
charge on 6th June, 1867. But two years later (i.e.) in February 1868, 
Carr Stephen was elected Honorary Secretary. On his resignation on 27th 
April 1868, for about 8 years we could not say as to who was the Hono- 
rary Secretary due to the numbers missing. Padre Winter took over the 
charge on 26th August 1876, 

Among these Secretaries, due to promotions and transfers, changes 
took place. 

Since 1865 Piarey Lal Ashdb, who was its Secretary, on his promotion 
as a Chief Translator in Punjab, tendered his resignation on 9th December 
13868. Later on, he became Inspector of Schools, Jalunder Circle. He was 
appointed by the University of the Punjab as a member of the Punjab Text 
Book Committee, when it was formerly registered as an Association on 14th 
February, 1890. Chandulal succeeded him and remained as Secretary. On 
promotion as a Chief Translator in the office of the Commissioner Chandi 


Lal resigned in January 1871. He was succeeded by Mailvi Dhakaul- 
lah,a member of the Society since 1866. Hetoo resigned on 28th 
June 1872 as he was appointed Assistant Professor of Arabic at the 
Allahabad College. '- Padre Tara Chand succeeded him with Latchman 
Dass as Assistant Secretary. It was in 1875, Lala Madan Gopal M. A, 


Continued from Page No. 66.) Fath-ul-Mulk Mirza Fakbru who died before the outbreak of the Mutiny 

He rendered great help to the English in the days of Mutiny. He remained outside the city 
during the siege and furmshed smportant intelligence as regards the movement of Delhi armies. He 
went so far as to cut the bridge of boats on the Jamna opposite the city and thus stopping the entry of 
supplies to rebel reinforcement fromthe Eastern side. 

Later on, it was he who brought about the peaceful surrender of Bahadur Shah as well ag 
helped Hodson in effecting the capture of the Prince Khizar Sultan and Abu Bakr, 

In view of his services to the British he received hereditary pension of Rs, 22,830/- per year 
from Ist May 1857. 

He was very regular in attending the meetings of the Delhi Society, His eldest son 


Mirza 
Sulaiman Shukdh was too a member of the Society who frequently 


attended its meetings, while his 
Second son Thurria Shukéh a!so accompanied his father and attended the meetings. 

In 1878, Mirza llahi Baksh died (vide C. F. Masy, Chiefs and Family'of Note of the Punjab, 
ppe 159-160. 


1. See on Page No, 68. 
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(Brother of Piarey Lal) Vakil of the Chief Court, Punjab, became the Sec- 
retary of the Society. 

Contzmporary Urdu newspapers give us details of their other activit- 
ies, transf2rs and promotions with datzs etc. If spac> permits, we shall give 
a short note on some of the members. As a matter of fact, they demand 


eet 2 JOURNAL 


This sort of Journal furnishes raw material to the historian. The first 
issue poss2ss2s 64 pag2s each 9" x 6”. The title cover invariably is in blue, 
green, yellow, coloured paper of a floral design. On the top the following 
lines appear. 

1? Cand oo 2p pe lel 
Jie je dls Se ce F 

Then the issue number appears. In bold letters the tittle “Risala 
Delhi Socety” is given. As per orders of the Delhi Society it was publish- 
ed in the y=! el, by Mirza Vilayat Hussain. 

On the last pag2 there are two Qitas, by Raja Debi Singh Tarb. In 
the 3rd subsequent issues, instead of the Persian couplet we find. 

F3E Jo (25 had 
Fs Fu > < pe ys 

These issues were published by Fagruddin from the Matbai-Akmal- 
ul- Akhbar. 

The journal was not a regular monthly, but it continued as a monthly 


in 1874, and Garcin-dz-Tassy’s opinion is correct in calling it monthly, 
because it was regularly published month by month in 1874 


THE LIBRARY OF THE SOCIETY. 


Since one of the aims of the Society was to have a library and a 
reading room, we find the Society fulfilled its objects. A number of 
books were presented by its members and some were purchased. When it 
started its work, the Society had nota single book. But as time 
on it had a good collection of books, Hindi, Persian, Urdu, English etc. 
Telescope and maps and other geography apparatus were purchased’ !. 

The members had to recommend the names of books which were 


It is strange that C, F, Andrews’ ‘* Dhakaullah of Delhi", does not mention about the Delhi 
Society although it gives a detailed account of the friends of Dhakaullah, such as Pidrey Lal, Hali’, 
Azad, Sayyid Ahmad Khan, Prof. Ramchander etc; some of whom were the members of the Delhi 
Society. 

1, Dethi Society, 8th February, 1869. 
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circulated and later on purchased by the Society. 


FINANCES 


In the first year of its existence the Society had accumulated through 
subscriptions and donations asum of Rs.2,000/- (August 1866). Of this 
amount Rs. 1,500/- were kept at one percent interest with Lala Singh Sahib, 
its Vice-President, Rs. 500 seems to have been spent on newspapers and 
establishment charges, as well as purchases of books for the library. 

Another donation of Rs. 100/- and Rs, 200/- from the Lt. Governor 
and subscriptions were added to the funds which rose to Rs. 2,121/- of 
which Rs. 1,800/- were deposited with Secretary and the balance was spent 
in purchase of books and instruments for the Library. 

From the foregoing account it is clear that these journals and the Socie- 
ties, will furnish raw material to the historian. It is our fervent hope and 
appeal that scholars should devote their time to this particular branch of his- 
tory which, to say the least, has been sorely neglected. 

We repeat what Dr. Bisheshwar Prasad some years back said, “Only by 
an earnest nation wide drive can our sources of modern history be brought 
to light, and saved from destruction which unfortunately has been the fate of 
so many.” Let us hope our efforts in these directions, to borrow his express- 
ion, “will blaze the path for others.” 


K. SajAN LAL, 








DOCUMENTS BEARING ON EARLY 
ANGLO-NIZAM RELATIONS. 


“These letters, which are in the archives of the Madras Records Office, throw light 
on the early phase of Anglo-Nizam relations and their inner working. Unfortunately 
the Persian texts of these letters are missing in the Collection of the Central Records 
Office (Daftar-i-Diwani). Hyderabad (Dn), hence their importance for the student 
of Deccan history.” ( Yusuf Husain Khan. ) 


FORT ST. GEORGE December 1750. 
Gen: Lett: 


to St. David. General Letter to the Presidency of the (....) Instant 
Scarlet Cloth read, being only to accompany Two Bales of Scarlet 
Sent. Cloth sent by the (....) of the Mussoolahs. 


Nasre Jung Certain advices arriving in Town of (Nasre) 
Cutt off. Jung's being cutt off, from which great Commotions 
(A) Company ms be expected in the Cou(ntry). The State of Poona- 
of Infantry ord! ee Fort is now taken into consideration, and it is 
to Poonamallee § (considered) that all possible precaution should be used 
with Provisions for it’s Security ‘till we can learn from (the) Presidency 
é? Ammun and_ their Resolutions in regard to it. A Captain's Command 
the Breaches to _is therefore immediately order’d to proceed thither with 
be repd a necessary Stock of Ammunition and Provisions, and 
(addit) that the Braches in the Walls be repaired with Co- 
Lascars coanut trees and (....) and as there is occasion for some 
entertained, Lascars to assist there at the great Guns, (that) an 
additional number be taken into Pay for that service. 


Resolutions As it is not improbable but some Pretensions may 
about St. be shortly made to St. Thome Agreed to write to 
Thome. the Presidency for their Instructions in that Case. 
requested. 

Gen: Lett: to A General Letter is accordingly drawn up and 
St. David. signed. 


November The Deputy Governor reads the (Account) of the 

Cash acct read, | Hon'ble Company’s Cash for last Month as enter’d 
hereafter, Ballance whereof being comyared with the 
Cash Chest, Amounts to Twenty four thousand, one 
hundred Eighty one Pagodas, Ten Fanams, and twenty 
five Cash 24181.10.25. 


RICH? PRINCE. 


WM SMYTH KING. 
JOHN WALSH. 
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FORT ST. GEORGE, December, 1750. 


AT A CONSULTATION 
Present. 


Richard Prince Ergr., Deputy Governor, 
illiam Smyth King. 


John Walsh. 
; Mr. Smith Absent. 


Two General Letters from the Presidency both of the 7th Instant 
read, observing that the St. Thome Revenues for last year are very 
inconsiderable, & that it might be better to farm them out for Five years: 
directing us to enquire what our other Farms will let for & advise them 
before we give the Grants, to deliver Tonapah 6c. Painters the Syra- 
shes &? Lampasses brought in by Servanah & when finished receive them 
into our Warehouse; to repair Poonamalle Fort no more than is immedia- 
tely necessary ‘till Mr. Robins Arrival; to send them some of the old Fort 
St. George Books to acquaint them what quantity of Grain our Villages 
will produce: and to sell our Copper at outery for prompt payment. The 
second Letter advising the death of Nasre Jung & of Hidayet Mohyodean 
Cawn’s being acknowledged his Successor by the Army, on which we 
must use the necessary Caution. 


FORT. ST. GEORGE, December, 1750 


AT A CONSULTATION 
Present, 


Richard Prince Esqr., Deputy Governor. 
Thomas Cooke. 

William Smyth King. 

John Walsh. 

Mr. Symth absent. 


General Letter from Fort Saint David of the 17th Instant reapproving 
of the Reinforcement we Sent to Poonamallie; directing the Repair of 
the Fort (to be) set about and the necessary (steps) taken for Supporting 
our Title to that place (&) Saint Thome: advising of the latters being 
framed(sic) out to Singa Chitty & Subramoney for Four Thousand 4000 
Pagodas per annum: ordering a proper person to be appointed to collect 
the rents of Poonamalle, that we send a return of our Military and acqu- 
aint them what more we are in want of and advising that (lacuna) Odean 
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Cawn, Chundsoib & Nusry Jung's Brothers were arrived at Pondichrery 
with Treasure and design soon ‘for the Southward and that Mahoemd 
(lacuna) Cawn_ is safe in Trichinopoli. 


FORT ST. GEORGE, December, 1750 


AT A CONSULTATION 
Present, 


Thomas Saunders Esaqr, Governor President, 
Richard Starke, Charles Boddam 

Henry Powney, George Pigot, 

Alexander Wynch. 


The President lays before the Board a Letter from Salabat Jung as 
enter’d hereafter, exhorting us to quit Mahomed Ally’s Interest as He is 
a Rebel, and to espouse that of Chunda Saib and on his Arrival in these 
parts which will be shortly, he intends bestowing on us such Favours as 
will gain us great Repute among the other European Nations, which by 
the Confession of the Hircars coming from Pondicherry we can't help 
entertaining some doubts with Regard to it’s being really wrote by Sala- 
bat Jung therefore judge it proper to request of him to send such Letters 
as he may please to favour us with in future by our own People that 
we may be satisfied of their being authentick. 


The Porto Bello Sloop being so much in want of Repair as to 
render it necessary She should go somewhere to refit, It's Agreed to 
send her to Pegu for that Purpose and as we have undoubted Informa- 
tion that the French have lately got Permission to establish a Factory 
and hoist their Colours there, and have not been wanting in their 
Endeavours to supplant us in the Esteem of that Nation, that we take 
the Opportunity by her of resettling our Affairs at that Place upon the 
best Footing we can to prevent as much as we are able the French from 
encroaching upon our Trade and if possible to procure a Grant for the 
little Negraes as we understand they have some Intentions of settling 
there and Mr. Robert Westgrarth at present at Pegu bearing the Charac- 
ter of a sober and diligent Man, that we appoint him our Resident and 
entrust him with the Management of these Matters. 


Tho* Saunders. 
Rich? Starke 
Chat Boddam 
Henry Powney. 
A®™ Wynch. 
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FORT ST, GEORGE, May, 1752. 
AT A CONSULTATION PRESENT 


Thomas Saunders Esqr., President. 
Richard Starke, William Kinneer. 
Thomas Cooke, John Smith. 


To Major Lawrence acquainting him that be a Letter receiv'd from 
the Nabob, He seems desirous of an Engagement, that in regard to Money 
affairs he can say no more that we are not able to support so great an 
Expence, That Sumpetrow on his Arrival had told him a Detachment 
was sent out from Salabat Jung and had lately repeated the same with 
an Addition that a Disagreement had arisen and Ramdoss Punt with 
three French Officers were kill’d which it was thought would prevent 
their coming any further, But as Sumpetrow had often deceiv'd him he 
can give no Credit to it, and the French report a Detachment to be 
certainly on the March. 


The President lays also before the Board a Letter he has receiv'd 
from Mr. Duplex dated the 4th Instant on the Subject of a Deserter from 
us who had been taken and executed at Trichinopoly by Major Lawre- 
nce’s Order as he asserts, whom and the President He makes answera- 
ble for the Consequence of that Proceeding as he had been made an 
Officer in their Service; He also complains of ill Treatment to an Officer 
that had been made Prisoner at Trichinopoly and that Terms of Capitula- 
tion made by a Party of their Forces at the Surrender of an Outpost 
there had been no ways regarded as these are Circumstances we are not 
thoroughly acquainted with, we think it proper to defer giving any 
answer to them for the present. 

Thos. Saunders. 


Richd, Starke. 
John Smith. 
FORT ST. GEORGE, May 1752. 
At a Consultation Present 
Thomas Saunders r., Governor, President. 
Richard Starke, William Kinneer. 
Alexander Wynch, Thomas Cooke, John Smith. 


A Letter from Capt. Sanderson at Poonamalee advising that he is 
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inform’d the Enemy have two Pieces, twenty Five Europeans, four 
hundred Seapoys and as many Horse and as soon as he receives his 
Orders for marching, is perswaded he shall have it in his Power to give 
a good account of them. 


The President at the same time acquaints the Board of the Receipt 
of another Letter from Mr. Dupliex dated the 18th Instant NS. as enter’d 
in the French Correspondence No: 3, which being produc’d & read, The 
Contents of it are on the same subject as the last, accuse Mr. Lawrence 
of having acted in an veseensinetaila Manner in the Execution of the 
Deserter Kelsey, demand his being sent to Europe on the first Ship to 
answer it and protest against the President for the Consequences his 
Refusal may produce and at the same time he incloses two Papers in 
support of what he asserts; As we yet remain in suspence in regard to 
these Particulars it’s judg’d necessary to wait a little Longer before we 
make Mr. Dupliex any Reply but think the Major should be immediately 
advis'd of what is laid to his Charge and a Letter from the President to 
him is now draughted out relating the said Circumstances in Mr. 
Dupliex’s Letter and acquainting him a Report still prevails of a Reinfor- 
cement coming from Aurungabad wherein there may be some Probability, 
desires to be acquainted what Forces he imagines the French may have 
at Outatoor & Walcondah who possibly if unable to effect any thing 
there may turn their Thoughts on Arcot and that he will give him his 


Opinion whether he shall be able to do any thing against Syringam 
shortly or be under a necessity to make use of heavy Cannon, time being 
precious; Which is approv'd by the Board. 


Thos. Saunders. 
Richd. Starke. 
Ar. Wynch. 
John Smith. 


FORT ST. GEORGE September 1752. 
At a Consultation PRESENT 


Thomas Saunders Esqr., Governor, President. 
Charles Boddam, Henry Powney, John Smith, 
Alexander wynch, Major Kinneer _ sick. 


The President lays before the Board a Letter he has recciv'd from 
Richard Bourchier Esqr., Governour of Bombay acquainting him that 
Nana’, the Moratta Head General (and in reality the Acting Man, the 
Sou Rajah being little more than a Cypher) had lately sent a Vakeel to 
him desiring his Allyance and Assistance and promising in return to 
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grant us all our Privileges and at the same time informs him that his 
Master had join’'d Gazedy Cawn with a considerable Body of Morattas to 
escort him to Aurungabad in order to take charge of the Deccan Country, 
to which Government the Mogul had appointed him and that Gauzedy 
Cawn_ had desir’d him to write to us to assist Mahmoed Ally Cawn. All 
which being duly considered, we are of Opinion that it would be greatly 
to the Company's advantage could we assist in settling Gazedy Cawn in 
the Peaceable Possession of the Decan Country and prevent the French 
from cultivating an Alliance with him, in cas Salabat Jung should submit, 
but as we cannot do this from hence having no Person we can confide 
in to send as a Vakeel, nor will the Troubles in the Country admit of 
our sending a Force. Therefore the President is desir'd to write to Gov. 
Bourchier to request he will send what Force he can spare to join 
Gazedy Cawn at Aurungabad, and a Vakeel to assure him of our 
ready Assistance and endeavour to obtain a Confirmation of our Grants 
of Poonamalee, St. Thome and Trivendupuram,a Phirmaund for Diu 
Island, to get the Rents of Madrass and Vizagapatam remitted, an order 
for our Factory at Metchlzpatam to be restor'’d; That in Consideration of 
the Damagzs, the Company have sustain’d by the Factory at Ingerm being 
plunder-d and destroyed the Government grant us Permission to establish 
one at Coringze, as also a Factory at Bander Malanka in lieu of that taken 
from us at Maddapollam, and likewise a Phirmaund to assist Mahmoed 
Ally in settling the Province. 


FORT ST. GEORGE, September 1752. 
At a Consultation PRESENT 


Thomas Saunders Esgr., Governour, President, 
Charles Boddam, enry Powney 
Alexander Wynch, John Smith. * 

Major Kinneer sick. 


The President produces a Letter from Mr. Dupliex No: 22, dated the 
15th Instant. enclosing Copy of a Phirmaund which he says he has receiv'd 
from the Great Mogul, approving of whatever he has done in favour of 
Salabat Jung and directing him to continue his Assistance, at the same 
time offering us the Liberty of comparing it with the Original. This 
extraordinary Phirmaund which Mr. Dupliex by the Title of Zupher Jung, 
pretends to have received so opportunely being consider'd we are of 
Opinion is spurious, b2cause the Advices lately receiv'd from Bombay and 
other parts are so contrary, and inform us that the Mogul so far from ap- 
proving Salabat Jung, had appointed Gazedy Cawn to the Decan Govern- 
ment, who was actually on his March to Aurungabad, and also because 
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it is extremely different from the Form and Stile in which Paper of this 
Kind are usually worded, and to this may be added that from many recent 
Instances we are convinc'd that Counterfieting is held no Crime at pondi- 
cherry when any extraordinary Difficulties are to be oh ag Mr 
Dupliex we imagine concludes, and very justly that if he could induce us 
to credit his Assertion that this Phirmaund actually came from the Mogul, 
we should withdraw our Assistance from Mahmoed Ally Cawn which 
would not only relieve him from his present Perplexities but give him an 
Opportunity of accomplishing his ambitious Views; But as for the afore- 
mentione’d Reasons we cannot think this Phirmaund really came from 
Court, where we have good Grounds to think Salabat Jung and his 
Friends Interest is not very powerful, It is unanimously Resolved to 
continue our Operations with Vigour, and assist the Nabob to regain his 
lost Dominions, and that Captain Clive proceed in Execution of the Plan 
against Saudet Bander Fort. 


Draught of a letter from the President to Richard Bouchier Esgr. 
Governor of Bombay read and approved, copy where of follows viz. 


To the Hon'ble Richard Bouchier Esgr., 
Honble Sir, 


Upon your advice of Nanah’s sending a Vakeel to you, desiring you 
would write us to assist Mahmoed Ally Cawn, it won't be amiss to set 
before you the Cause from whence these Troubles arose. 


Erait Moodzen Cawn disgusted at the Conduct of Nazir Jung towards 
him was retired to his Countries of Rajoor and Andany when Chunda 
Saib, rzleas'd by the Morattas came to him, he first purpos’d to Erait 
Moodeen Cawn the displacing Anaverdy Cawn and seizing the Province; 
Measures being concert >d and the French through Hopes of large Advan- 
tages being made a Party; though Mr. Dupliex says Ill Treatment of 
French Prisoners was the Inducement; they march’d and engag’'d Anaverdy 
Cawn near Arcot, in this Battle he lost his Life, and hence the Misery that 
since overrun this Province. Erait Moodeen Cawn’s Views became now 
more extensive, which occasion’d the Presence of Nazir Jung in these 
Parts; The English join’d him, the Enemy retreated bzfore his Army and 
Erait Moodeen Cawn surrender'd; Nazir Junginfluenc’d by the Sollicita- 
tions of his Ministers sav'd his life, Confinement was the only mark of his 
Resentment, unhappy that it was so, for this Act of Clemency and Huma- 
nity, hardly known to Eastern Princes, was his Ruin. Cabals were 
form'’d by Shawnavaz, Cawn, Chunda Saib and some others; Nazir Jung 
elated by some slight successes neglected us; The French attack’d the 
Rear of his Army when the Cuddapah and Condamore Nabobs in his 
Service Kill'd him. This Sir was the Tragical End of that Prince which 
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has given Rise to those pompous Accounts which you will see in the 
Paris Gazette and this has rais'd the Ambitious Views of the French to 
aim at greater Conquests and pursuz the Ruin of our Trade. This Revolu- 
tion furnish’d them with very powerful Means to effect it. Erait Moodeen 
Cawn was released, proclaim’d at Pondicherry and all the Riches of Nazir 
Jung fell into their Hands. Mr. Dupliex became now sole Arbiter of the 
Deccan Government, in a short time it was concluded that Erait 
Moodeen Cawn should proceed to Golconda and settle his Affairs there, 
to facilitate which a Body of French Troops accompanied him, he had 
reach'd the Districts of Cuddapah when Disputes arose, a Battle ensued 
and he was kill’d by the Troops of the Cuddapah Nabob; so short liv’d 
was his power attain’d by wicked Means. Salabat Jung was immediately 
proclaimed by the Army, be continued the March for Golcondah with 
tne French Troops, parts of whom were kill’d in the Engagement, and 
here I will leave him for a time and reassume the Scene of this Province. 
On the Death of Nazir Jung, as we had reciv’d Jageers from the Circar, 
we continued to su Mahmomed Ally who had the Legal Phirmaund 
for the Subahship of Arcot, a Detachment was sent him to Trichinopoly 
where he had made his Escape, at the same time we contracted an Alliance 
with the King of Tanjore, Every thing was easy ‘till the Month of March, 
when Chunda Saib with the French took the Field, and reduc’d several 


Forts, Our Forces join'd Mahomed Ally which brought on an Engage- 


ment at Wolcondah, not much to the Nabob’s Credit, a Retreat was the 
Consequence, ‘till arriv’d under the Walls of Trichinopoly. The Enemy 
followed and encamping at a convenient Distance carried on their Ap- 
proaches. The Nabob’s Affairs appear'd in the month of August in a 
gloomy situation. A Diversion was purpos’d, it succeeded in the Taking 
of Arcot, This drew off some of the Enemy's Force, who under the 
Command of Chunda’s Son undertook to retake it. A regular Siege was 
laid to it and two large Breaches being made, the Enemy storm'd it in four 
different Places, they met witha very severe Repulse, their Loss was 
very considerable and had such an Effect that they decamp'd in the Night 
leaving their Cannon and Baggage. A Reinforcement and some Morattas 
appearing contributed to this Success, it was follow’d by a complete 

ictory in the Field at Aranie which greatly disconcerted the Enemy's 
Measures. This fills up the Space between August and January, when 
the Enemy again recover'd their spirits and again took the field under 
young Chunda, they ravag’d and plunder’'d our Jageers within a small 
Distance from Mrdras and carried the Furniture of our Mount Houses to 
Pondicheery, Flush'd with this inglorious Triumph they had form'd Design 
to surprize Arcot, The Nabob had time to form a small Party which by 
precipitate Marches came up with them at Covrepauk, fell upon them 
though strongly encamp'd and gain'd one of the Compleatest Victories 
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during the Course of the Troubles, many kill'd wounded and taken 
Prisoners, the rest dispers'd. Cannon and Baggage the Conqueror’s 
Reward. Let us now return to Trichinopoly & view what has pass’d 
during the long Interval. The Enemy made their Approaches but slowly, 
the Nabob was at an Expence to him insupportable, Blockade seem'd more 

robable than a Siege and in time Scarcity of Provisions must have oblig’d 
Fim to surrender. He negotiatzd with the Mysore King who with his 
own Forces join’d him as did the King of Tanjour, No Appearance of 
Trouble here ; Captain Clive with a strong Detachment was ready at St. 
David to reinforce the Nabob, the Durrington arriv’d when Major 
Lawrence took the Command, he join’d the Combin'd Army under the 
Walls of Trichinopoly mzeting with but slight Interruption in his March, 
The Enemy thought fit to decamp in the Night; they made a handsome 
Retreat to Syringnam a strong Place situated on an Island without Loss of 
a Man, Cannon or Baggage, as they were numerous many disp2rs'd_ which 
was a Convenience to them, a few days cut off their Coomunication, a 
large Reinforcem2nt coming to their Assistance was d2feated at Wolcondah 
and tak2n Prisoners, and Syringham surrender’'d to the Nabob, Chunda 
Saib having before been dzliver'd up to the King of Tanjour’s General, 
who cut off his Head. With this we flatter'd ourselves our Troubles would 
end, but Fortune ever fluctuating, the Nabob had secretly promis’d 
Trichinopoly to the King of Mysore, He d2manded it and hence Cursed 
Division that plunged him again to the Brink of Ruin; Six weeks that 
whould have reduc’d the whole Province to his Obzdiznce were wasted. 
The French Ships arriv’d with Forces and Szapoys were collectzd, and now 
again Janu’s Doors are open’d, the Nabob was at last obliged to move 
without his Allies, who continued at Trichinopoly, in his March he took 
Trivedy and made an unsuccessful Attempt on Gingze, in his Retreat a 
Skirmish happen’d wherein he was worsted; At this juncture his Affairs 
were at the lowest Ebb, have yet known them ; The Enemy encourag'd by 
this late Affair encamp'’d upon the Edge of our Bounds of St. David; the 
Nabob’s Army mov'd from Trivedy and lay in Sight of them, they decamp'd 
in the Night and took the Rout of Pondicherry follow'd by the Nabob to the 
Edge of their Bounds which were held sacred; Nothing to be effected, 
they return’d, the Enemy three days after appear’d in Sight which brought 
on a Battle attended with te greatest Success the Nabob has yet met with, 
two hundred kill’d sixteen Officers, eighty two Prisoners, Loss of Baggage 
and Cannon only a hundred escap’d to Pondicherry, 1 mean exclusive of 
Seapoys, Numbers of whom were kill’d, Since this nothing has happen’d 
but the Taking of Covelon, and Changleput being besieg’d. It is incon- 
ceivable to imagine the Miseries these Troubles have brought on the 
Province. Mr. Dupliex has had very advantagious Offers from the Nabob, 
but is deaf to all Proposals. 


We have receiv'd Letters from Gazedy Cawn and Nana desiring our 
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Assistance to Mahomed Ally and advising of their March to Aurangabad. 
To give you my Opinion our Affairs here depend greatly on these two 
Points, the supporting Gauzedy Cawn and if Salabat Jung should submit, 
to prevent the French from cultivating an Alliance with him Gazedy 
Cawn, this we cannot do from hence as we have no Person to send as a 
Vakeel, nor will the Troubles here or the Roads admit of sending a Force ; 
Could you without Inconvenience to your own Affairs do this,‘t would be 
of infinite Service. The Rights we want to be confirm’d are. 


To get a Perwana from the Mogul for the following, 


Our Jageer of Poonamalee. 

St. Thome. 

Trevendapuram to be confirm'd to us. 

Diu Island, for which we have a Phirmaund, to be confirmed 


Madrass not to be liable to a Present of P. 1200 per annum, 
but be free. 


Vizagapatam not to be subject to the same Sum, but be free. 
An Order for our Factory at Metchlepatam to be restor’d. 


Our Factory at Maddapollam has been debarr’d us, an order 
for one at Bander Malanka. 


Our Factory at Ingeram has been taken from us by the Moors, 
an Order for one at Coringe. 


A Phirmaund to assist Mahomed Ally in settling the Province. 


I cannot conclude this long Address without telling you Mr. a 


assumes sO many characters Aly, 2 Affairs pa em re = t to 
distinguish him, sometime , at others princi en Syringham 
surrender'd to the Nabob, the Commanding Officer requested that the 
Prinsoners might remain in our Settlements and not be expos'd to the 
Cruelty of the Moors, this Major Lawrence granted, Mr. Dupliex demands 
them and has on this Account made Prisoners a Detachment of ours going 
from hence with a proper Passport for St. David, by which I judge he will 
keep no Measures with us, He has given such Sanguine Hopes to his Court 
that as he finds himself ee gee in his Scheme, he will if possible 
involve the Nation in a War; accompanying this are several Extracts 
relating to Tellicherry. 
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1 am. 


Honble Sir, 
Fort St. George, Your most Obedient Servant 
24th September 1752. Thomas Saunders 


P. $. 


I forgot to mention to you our having receiv'd a few days since 
from Mr. Dupliex, Copy of a Phirmaund which he says was sent him by 
the Mogul, Wherein it is express’d that He consents to his being gratified 
in every thing Salabat Jung has petition’d for in his (Mr Dupliex’s) Behalf, 
approves his Alliance with Salabad Jung, and directs him to continue to 
assist him and accompany him should he march towards his Court. Many 
Reasons induce us to look upon it to be spurious ; First as it is so contrary 
to your Advices and those we have receiv'd of Gazzdy Cawn’s Appoint- 
ment to the Decan. Principality and being on his March from Delhi. 
Secondly because upon Examination it is found to be dated only nine days 
after Gazedy Cawn is said to have set out from thence and it can't be 
imagin'’d that the Mogul would without any R2zason so suddenly change his 
Resolution ; The Stile of it is also very different from that which is 
peculiar to such Papers and It’s coming at this Juncture when their Affairs 
are in such Extremity and in a fair way of being further reduc'd, we think 
are convincing Proofs of the Justness of our Opinion. 


Thos. Saunders. 
Charles Boddam. 
Henry Powney. 
Ar. Wynch. 
John Smith. 


At A Consultation PRESENT 


Thomas Saunders Esgr. Governour, President 
Charles Boddam. Henry Powney, 
Alexandes Wynch, John Smith, 

Major Kinneer _ Sick. 


The Military Correspondence is read as follows. 


Monday the 

15th From Major Lawrence, that Mr. Dupliex has sent the 
Nabob Word that Salabat Jung's Vakeel with two from himself are coming 
to treat of Peace, and desires to be inform’d whether the Plan of Peace 
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formerly sent is to be pursued or higher Demands made on account of 
the late Victory; That Innis Cawn, a Moratta Officer has join'd the 
Nabob and sworn that he will serve him against all his Enemies and has 
put himself entirely under his Orders. Th Nabob thinks as the Enemy's 
whole Force is at Waldour it would be better to turn his Thoughts on 
somethings else for to appear before the Place and not carry it would 
hurt him in the Eyes of the World, he therefore proposes to leave 
the Prisoners at Trivedy and sixty Europeans, three hundred Seapoys, 
five hundred Horse and five huridred Morattas to protect the Fort and 
attend the Enemy as Occassion shall offer, whilst He with his Army pay 
a Visit to the Arcot country, Changleput, Wondivash, but first to 
Chetteput, that He (Major Lawrence) now finds the Nabob so reasonable 
that he proposes to follow Him ina few days wherever he pleases, and 
in a Letter dated the next day he says “The Junction of the Morattas as 
I believe” them in our Interest for the present greatly alters Affairs in 
our Favour, 1 hope you approve of the Scheme I sent last Night which 
is the best possible in mine and the Nabob’s Opinion, since the sitting 
down before strong Places and not carrying them hurts his Interest more 
than any thing else, not to mention that Garrisoning Towns near Pondi- 
cherry would ruin the Army and incloses a Letter from the French 
Officers, desiring his Interposition in their Favour. 


The President answer'd that he had already given our Sentiments of 
Peace and suppos'd the Nabob would get the best Terms he could and 
take care that they be such as he may be able to comply with for after 
Peace is once concluded it will be too late to urge the Mogul’s, Gazedy 
Cawn’s or Salabat Jung’s Orders to the contrary as any Reason for in- 
fringing it: That Design against Chetteput is extremely agreeable; 
As to the French Officers he should be very glad to contribute to their 
Ease & if they will signa Paper indemnifying us from any Breach of 
Treaty, and Mr. Dupliex consents that they remain as the Nabob’s Priso- 
ners at Duddalore he has no Objection but submits it to the Major to 
take what Measures he should think proper. 


The above mention'd Letter from the French Officers is now read 
(as enter'd in the Miscellanies being No: 13) as also two Letters wrote by 
the President on that Occasion which are as follow Viz. 


FORT ST. GEORGE, October, 1752. 


The President acquaints the Board that having desir’'d the Nabob's 
Vakeel to give his Opinion in relation to the Phirmaund lately receive'd 
from Mr. Dupliex he had deliver'd the same in writing as follows. 


The copy of the Phirmaund said to be sent to Mons Dupliex by the 
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Great Mogul Being shewn to Sumpetrow and Hucoomet Roy in the 


presence of Antazy Punt, They perus’d and declar'd it to be forg’d for 
the following Reasons. 


In the first Place they observ’d the Phirmaund was dated on the 
1ith of Moon Razel which is the 14the of May OS and it was the 
5th of the same Moon which is the 8th of May, that Gazedey Cawn was 
ordered by his paaene and set out the same Day from Delhi to com- 
mand in Deccan leaving his Son with his Majesty to act as Bucksee, so 
that it is impossible his Majesty should be so ill affected to Gazedy Cawn 
as to write the said Phirmaund to Dupliex in behalf of Salabat Jung &c. 
within six days of his setting out, nor was there any Reason for him to 
be offended against such an old, faithfull and Experienc’d Minister as 
Gazedy Cawn. The Truth of the Case in their Opinion was this, that 
one Haphezedey Cawn, an Omrah wasa Friend to Salabat Jung at his 
Majesty’s Court, who was the Person that negotiated at first with his 
Majesty in his behalf and this Haphezedy Cawn has wrote a Letter to 
Salabat Jung advising him that if he would send the remaining Part of 
the Peiscus) to his Majesty, he would endevour to recall Gazedey Cawn; 
when Salabat Jung received this letter he in order to prevent People from 
going over to Gazedey Cawn, and to encourage and strengthen them to 
be firm in his Interest caus’d a Phirmaund Tent to be fix’d and within 
which he went with the usual Pomp and gave it.out that the Mogal’s 
Phirmaunds were sent him, the French Officers with him &c. an Account 
of all which one Madana Singa from Golconda wrote to Sumpetrow fifteen 
days ago, telling him particularly that no Phirmaund was sent, either to 
Salabat Jung or the French, but Haphezzdey Cawn’s Letter only as aforesaid 


Sumpetrow &c, did therefore conclude that the aforesaid Copy was actually 
forg’d either at Salabat Jung's or at Pondicherry. Sumpetrow said by the 
Account he has Receiv'd that all or most of the Great Men deserted 
Salabat es. ye went over to Gazedey Cawn, so that Shawnavaz Cawn 


& Namatulla Cawn are still with him. 


Thos. Saunders. 
Chas. Boddam. 
Henry Powney. 
Ar. Wynch. 
John Smith. 
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AT A CONSULTATION PRESENT 


Thomas Saunders Esgr., Governour, President, 
Charles Boddam, Henry Powney, 
Alexander Wynch, John Smith. 


Monday the The Military Correspondence read viz 
9th 

Those from Major Lawrence contain to the following Effect; 
That he arriv’d with the Army before Wondivash the 30the Ultimo and 
the Nabob instantly made a Demand of seven Lacks and a half which 
is due to him, that if the Weather should hold up, after Business is 
settled there he proposes acting in the Neighbourhood, that there is a great 
Want of Officers which may be attended with very bad Consequences 
in case of coming to Action; that he is inform’d the Enemy's whole 
Force is collected together at Waldour. That finding the Killedar of 
Wondivash very trifling they szizd an adjoining Pettah which the 
Morattas and Nabob’s People set fire to and plunder’d, and after throwing 
a few shelis into the Fort, the Killedar proposed giving the Nabob three 
Lacks which he agreedto. That the Morattas are extremely troublesome 
and do more harm than good though the Nabob does not think so and has 
mad: such an Agreement was (Sic) with them as must end in an open 
Rupture, but as he (the Major) does not think himself qualified to say 
all that might as urg’d on the subject having never been made thoroughly 
acquainted with the Nature of the Country Government, he desires us to 
weigh the different Interest and give him orders; That Captain Clive has 
wrote him he has the President's positive Orders to return with the heavy 
Cannon to Covelon which renders his besieging Cretteput impracticable 
if it was the most adviseable but he thinks the Season too far advanc'd, 
he therefore proposes to return to Trivedy and is of Opinion that if 
the Troops were to go into Fort St. David, it would save a great deal of 
Money and be as well both for dismissing the Morattas and being at hand 
to distress or oppose the Common Enemy. 


Captain Clive writes that Changleput capitulated the Ist Instant; and 
the tnd, the Nabob took Poss2ssion, the Garrison consisted of ten Euro- 

zans, twenty Topasszs and four hundred and thirty Seapoys, that the 
Fort is very strong bzing, almost encompass'd by a Morass & Surrounded 
by two Walls, the Ramparts of which are sixteen Feet thick, a wet Ditch 
fac'd with Stone sixty foot wide quite round the outward Fort and 
another half round the inward one, that the Repair of the Breach was 
immediately set about and having left a sufficient Garrison and regulated 
other Matters agreeable to order he was set out for Saudet Bander in his 
return hither that he had wrote to Major Lawrence about the heavy 
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Cannon and receiv'd his Answer that Matters will be made up amicably 
at Wondivash, therefore concluding they will not be wanted has order'd 
them hither judging that if the Major should have occasion for any agai- 
nst Chetteput he may have two from Arcot which much nearer than . 
Changleput. 


Captain Dalton at Trichinopoly advises that every thing continues 
in the same. Situation there and in the Kings Camp, that he had lately 
receiv'd a Letter from the Nabob desiring him to give up the Outposts 
and that the King having Intelligence of it had offer'd him a Bribe to 
comply with it which he refus’d. 


The President's Letters are also read Viz. 


To Major Lawrence desiring that he will take care the Nabob dis- 
charge a Pe of his large Debt to the Company out of what he may get 
at Wondivash, that he is well inform‘d Chetteput is weakly garrison’d 
and the Reduction of it would be of great Service to the Nabob’s 
Affairs as it would secure a great Part of the Country to him, therefore 
desire he will go there if possible, and in regard to the Promotion of 
Officers he desires the Major will please fill up the Vacancies according 
to their Rank, except by a Court of Enquiry of the Officers any one 
may be justly objected against. 


As Major Lawrence seems to complain that he has not been inform'd 
of the Nature of the Country Government and hints as a Reason for 
not going to Chetteput that the heavy Cannon were order’d in, it is 
thought —_ to write to him on that Subject and Draught of a Letter 
from the President is now read in which are the following Paragraphs. 


“ When the Morattas were on this Side the Calderoon and “Mor- 
“ aree treating with the French you are well acquainted with the General 
. 2 and what pass’d between us in regard to Chettepau and the 
“other Jemidar ‘tis beyond doubt the Nabob's Interest not to have him 
“for an Enemy, how to prevent this on friendly Terms the Ruin that 
“attend his Troops isthe Point in Question, and what the Nabob should 
“ consider of. 

“ I communicate to you every thing that comes to my knowledge 
“ of the Country Gouernment, it cannot be expected you are perfectly 
“acquainted with the Different Interests, when you are at a Loss or 
“ dubious I shall always be ready to give you my Opinion. 


“ In regard to the French I suppose they will try all Methods, the 
Success of Salabat Jung, A Reinforcement from Europe or the Islands and 
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“ gaining the Nabob’s Allies seem to be the Resources from whence they 
“ may hope to succeed; should Salabat Jung succeed it will be by their 
“ Means and consequently he will be in their interest; The Prince is the 
“ only Ship I hear that is expected from Europe, She will bring Forces and 
“ they will undoubtedly again take the field. The Morattas are the Allies 
“that possibly may be drawn off from the Nabob and this requires his 
“ Care to prevent; The Question is whether he can do without them, if 
“ he can, then whether he can think of means to induce them to return to 
“ their own Country, but these means must be such as do not involve him 
“in ruin. 


“oe 


As to Gazedy Cawn I don’t see how ‘tis possible to assist from 
“ hence. the Roads are not open nor can the Troops be spar'd. 


“ 


The Mysore King’s Thoughts are on Trichinopoly, this the 
“ Nabob says is not in his power to grant. 


“ The King of Tanjour protests Friendship, but is aw'd by an 
“ Army lying on his Frontiers. 


“ The Foregoing with proper Measures for the Nabob to raise 
“ Money are the Circumstances from whence weare to concert our Plan. 


“ The Question is whether it will be more advantagious for the 
“ Troops to go into Winter Quarters or continue active. 


“ 


As to the former it will certainly save our Men and lessen our 
“ Expences, but whether the Nabob will so easily collect his Revenues is a 
“ Doubt and will not the Enemy make an advantage of it. 


“As to the latter the Success of Gazzdy Cawn being doubtful and 
“ equally so what Strength the French may have in February, ‘tis imagin'd 
“ the greater Progress the Nabob makes in subduing the Province, the more 
“ able he will bz to oppose his Enemies and get Money for the Support of 
“his Army; I am told that Chetteput is an easy Conquest and that if 
“ Waldour was reduc’d, Gingee must, having but very little Provisions in 
“it, though the first Thing to be done I think is to endeavour to settle 
“ good and firm Terms with the Morattas. 

“ Captain Clive complain’d of want of Health and desir’d to return 
“ which as he had executed his Plan was granted, he had my orders to 
“ writ2 you concerning the heavy Cannon which he informs me he did, 
“ & that he sent it in when he found you had no occasion for it. 

“ What I have wrote youl desire your Opinion of, when we will 
“ immediately send you ours. 
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All which the Board approve. 


Letter from Mr. Dupliex tothe President dated the 4th Instant 
read as enter'd in the French Correspondence No : 26. 


THOMAS SAUNDERS, CHAS. BODDAM, HENRY POWNEY. 
Ar. WYNCH. J. Smith. 


Fort St. George, November, 1752. 
To Richard Starke and Stringer Lawrence Esgr., 


Gentlemen, 


Advices from Aurangabad mention that Gazedy Cawn is dead, sup- 
pos'd to be poison’d; it is reasonable to conclude that this will cause a great 
Alteration ; ‘tis possible his Son may be advanc’d in his Stead, and as pos- 
sible that Salabat Jung may succeed to his Honours, if the latter, and, the 
Situation of Affairs will admit, not unlikely but the French may endeavour 
to draw him into this Province, and as the fair Szason approaches he may 
easily come by the End of February; it is necessary therefore to have our 
Forces as collected as possible, and no more in the Country Forts than 
Necessity requires. 


To Richard Starke and Stringer Lawrence Esgr., 
Gentlemen, 


The following are advices we have receiv'd and which seems greatly 
to regard our Affairs. 


Gazedy Cawn is bzyond doubt dead, Balazarow wrote the President 
to continue firm in his Alliance to Anaverdee Cawn, mention’d that the 
Death of Gazedy Cawn had made a great Alteration in Affairs and that 
they must be decided by a Battle with him and Salabat Jung, Advice from 
thence say there has been a small Skirmish and that an Accommodation has 
succeeded, it is reported Salabat Jung's Army will march towards 


Woodagary. 


The Nabob writes the President that he had offer'd Morarze eight 
Lacks and a half to be paid out of the Revenues provided he would conti- 
nue his Alliance with him, that he would not agree to it but declar’d him- 
self for the French ; That the French Governour had given him the Pro- 
vince ; he desires the President will write to Moraree, he says ‘tis better 
for him to conclude a Peace with the French rather than be oblig’d to 
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submit to Morarze and the Mysore King, this he says he does not believe 
they will agree to without he is content with what they will give him and 
do as they direct, he therefore desires our Forces may join him and that the 
two Conjeverams, Manamangulum and Trivaloor which produce yearly 
two Lacks of Pagodas remain under the Management of the Amuldars till 
the Company’s Debt is clear’d, he says he offer'd the King of Tanjour 
Verdachilum in case he would assist him. We desire you will confer with 
the Nabob on these Affairs and give us your Opinion, as well as on Cove- 
lon which the Engineer reports to us has double Walls fill’d up with Sand 
whereby ‘tis impossible to blow it up and that it must be pull’d down 
which will take up a considerable Time and we imagine must be supported 
by Troops. 


We are gentlemen 


Your most humble Servants, 

Thomas Saunders, Charles Boddam, 
Fort St. George, Henry Powney. Alexander Wynch, 
18th December, 1752. John Smith 


FORT ST. GEORGE, December, 1752. 
The President produces the following Letter intended to be sent Viz. 


To Salabat Jung in answer to one from him wherein he tells us to 
cease our hatred to the French, acquainting him that we are at Peace with 
the French and are only endeavouring to accommodate Matters between 
them and Nabob Anaverdy Cawn, desiring he will order Mr. Dupliex 
to cease Hostilitizs against him which will be most effectual Means of 
Settling the Province that all we desire is to have the Jagzers granted us 
by his Predecessors confirm’d and our Trade supported that we shall always 
strictly observe our Alliance with the Circar and that as we find our Peo- 
ple cannot get Admittance to him we desire he will senda Personto us 
whom we shall inform of every thing. 


To Balazarow assuring him of our strict Friendship, that we shall con- 
tinue our Assistance to Nabob Anaverdy Cawn and that we desire he 
will send immediate Orders to Moraree to desist from his present 
Proceedings. 


Thomas Saunders, Charles Boddam 


Henry Powney, Alexander Wynch, 
John Smith. 
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FORT ST. GEORGE. December, 1752. 
To Richard Stark and Stringer Lawrence. 


Gentlemen, 


We constantly advise you of the Occurrences of the Country Gov- 
ernment by which you are enabled to form your Judgement of them as 
well as he can. 


We have already communicated to you that an Accommodation has 
succeeded between the Moratta and Salabat Jung. Advices of a later Date 
say that the French made use of the most strenous Arguments to prevail 
~_ him to march this way but that he had taken the Rout of Aurung- 
abad and was greatly distress'd for Money. It is impossible to judge what 
Turn Affairs may take. But when we consider the fatal Effects of the 
intestine Troubles that took their Rise in this Province of wh(ich) the 
French were thc sole Cause, How many Nobles have me(t) their Fate, 
how many of lower rank perishe’d; The Deluge of Misery that has 
overwhelm'd the whole Country, the large Districts that have been sever'd 
from the Mogul’s Dominions, and the vast Expence, the great Discontent 
that prevails amongst the old officers of the land the aon of 
the Morattas who get considerable Jageers; seule Salabat Jung's Eyes 
(who alone cherishes this Scheme) may be open'd, He may perczive the 
French are ruining his Country and enter into Measures with the leadin 
Men and Morattas to destroy those Troops; If He should persist an 
succeed, as the French are his only Sopport Mr. Dupliex may certainly 
command, of him any thing he desires in regard to this Province, and 
hence it is not unreasonable to conclude that though there may be a 
Difference between the Nabob and Mysore King, yet Affairs must be 
influenc’d greatly from above and therefore not at all improbable that 
(it) has great Weight with the Mysore King, and Moraree to be the 
Nabob’s Enemies as well as with the King of Tanjour in being so extre- 
mely slow in espousing his Cause for certainly they are so well acquainted 
with the French as not to rely on their Promises. 


FORT St. GEORGE January, 1753. 
The President's Letters are to the following Effect Viz. 


To Major Lawrence that the Cattemaran Fellows carried the General 
Letters of the 30th Ultimo directly to Pondicherry and deliver’d them to 
Mr. Dupliex and as this is an Affair of Consequence we are endeavour- 
ing to find out the Agent, that the Nabob's Hircars from Balazarow 
Camp report that Salabat Jung report that Salabat Jung had told the 
French to return to their Settlements which was not granted and that 
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Schemes were contriving to destory the, that Balaza Row was on the 
Banks of the Kistnah with seventy thousand Horse, twelve of which would 
be sent to the Nabob’s Assistance with a Seerpaw and Phirmaund from 
Salabat Jung for the Carnatick. 


To Captain Dalton that as our Loss in the late Action was much 
more pres som oh in Proportion than the Daloways’ it behoves him in 
future to be extremzly circumspect and that he should have disarm'd the 
Mysore Peons when he turn'd them out of Trichnopoly. 


THos. Saunders, Chas. Boddan 
Which the Board approve. Henry Poweny, Ar. Wynch, John Smith 


FORT ST. GEORGE, January 1753. 


The Board having also deliberated on the Intelligence lately receiv'd 
from different Quarters that a large Detachment from Balazarow are arriv'd 
on the Banks of the Kistna and that he has accommodated Matters with 
Salabat Jung who is gone to Aurangabad are of Opinion that as the French 
will very probably endeavour to ingratiate themselves with Balazarow 
rte ri a is capable of turning the Ballance to which Side soever he 
inclines) we should if possible prevent it and that the most natural Means 
in our Power are to send a trusty and capable Person to him to offer an 


Alliance and at the same time solicit him to send a Body of Troops to 
the Nabob’s Assistance which if we should be so fortunate as to succeed 
in may be the means of restoring Peace and cr to this distrac- 


ted Province, of humbling Mr. Dupliex’s proud Spirit and reducing his 
Ambitious Schemes to their proper Limits. 
Thos. Saunders. Chas. Boddam, 
Henry Powney, Ar. Wynch, John Smith 


FORT ST. GEORGE, July. 1753. 


To Stringer Lawrence Esqr , 29th June, 1753. 
Sir, 

Letters from our Vakeel at Salabat Jung’s Camp say that Sidoo Lascar 
Cawn's Counsel prevails, that Salabat Jung is on his March to Aurang- 
abad with about one hundred French and one thousand Seapoys, that Monsr. 
Bussy with the Remainder accompany Meer Mahomed Hussen Cawn 
(who if appointed to the Subahship of Golconda):to that Place, Should 
M. Dupliez think Affairs require their returning here it may easily be 
effected in August and my Opinion is that he will recall them, 
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The Vakeel’s Letter of the 6th May mentions that a Detachment 
of two hundred French & five hundred Seapoys were sent against the 
Killedar of Beda and to raise Contributions, in that of the 21st May he 
gives no further account of it, he reports that the French are jealous of 
the Musselmen and that the Moratta are in possession of most of that 
Country. 

I am Sir 
Your most obedient Servant, Thos. Saunders. 


FORT ST. GEORGE, July, 1753. 


Kisnagee Punt ( our Vakeel to Ba(lazajrow) writes that in a Con- 
ference with Balazarow havi (ng) represented to him the Situation of Affairs 
in these Parts and desir'd he would send an Army to settle them, he (re) 
ply’d to the same Effect as above mention’d and added (that) when he 
was at Variance with Salabat Jung, Mr. Buss(y) the French Officer became 
a Mediator and reconcil’d them by which he gain’d his Friendship and as 
the French at Pondicherry seem to act agreeable to him, he cannot in 
justice injure them on a sudden therefore ‘t would be improper for him to 
send an Army, but must come himself; He further said that when Salabat 
Jung through Mr Bussy’s Interest had granted Chunda’s son Saned for Arcot 
&* Trichenopoly he interpos'd in favour of Mahomed Ally, in consequence 
whereof it was agreed between him & Mr. Bussy in the Presence of 
Salabat Jung, that Mahomed Ally Cawn shculd have the Government of 
the Trichenopoly and Chunda’s Son that of the Arcot Country; That he 
had resolv’d to’ come and settle them in their respective Governments 
accordingly when he was oblig’d to return to his own Country, and that 
untill he could come into these parts after the Monsoon he strongly recom- 
mended to the English by all means to preserve the Fort of Trichenopoly, 
to assist Mahomed Ally Cawn and obtain for him from Sak' ~ ga fresh 
Saned for the Government of Arcot and Trichenopoly, w...a will bea 
Sanction to him for espousing the Nabob’s Cause and justify him with the 
Opposite Party if they should urge their friendship. 


From Sydoo Lascar Cawn, He acknowledges the Receipt of the Pre- 
sident’s Letter of Congratulation on his being appointed Duan to Salabat 
Jung and says that Prince is determin’d to settle the Affairs of the Province 
and extirpate the Enemy, and that a Scheme is on foot whereby they will 
meet their Deserts, that in regard to the President’s Hint concerning 
Assistance to be given to the lawful Person Salabat Jung has the same thing 
in view, exhorting us to continue firm in his (Salabat Jung's) Interest as 
we have already given Instances of our Duty. 


A Letter from Washadava Punt ( our Private Agent in Salabat Jung’s 
Camp) advises that Salabat Jung was arriv’d at Aurungabad and had with 
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him 100 French and 1000 Seapo(ys) the rest of the French were sent to 
Golcondah. That all the Moratta Troops were dismiss’d and gone into win- 
ter Quarters that Sydoo Lascar Cawn has the entire Management of Aff- 
airs. That a Letter said to come from the President was deliver'd to Salabat 
Jung, who, as he heard, order’d a Friendly Answer to be return’d, and adds 
that he is informed it is intended to send to Mahomed Ally Cawn for the 
Arcot Country. 


The Board having maturely consider'd the foregoing Letters are by the 
contents of those from Balazarow and our Vakeel confirm’d in their former 
Opinion that no Depzndence can be plac’d on his Services and even that 
there is too much reason to apprehend he may incline to the French Inte- 
rest from what pass’d between him and our Vakeel in the Conference 
where he mentions the Reconciliaion between him and Salabat Jung 
through the Mediation of Mons. Bussy and his Agreement with them to 

lace Mahomed Ally Cawn in the Government of Trichenopoly and 

hunda’s son in that of the Arcot Country, a design which should Balaza- 
row bz really inclin’d to favour or by force of money (which to him is 
irretistible) be prevail’d on to adopt and support, the Grand Point the 
Company have been so long labouring to gain will at once be utterly 
snatch'd from their View. Their Investment which is wholly madz in 
the Arcot Province will in that Case fall entirely under the Power of the 
French as the Management of that Province will in the hands of their 
Friend or rather Creature, whilst very few if amy Advantages can be 
drawn from the Friendship or Assistance of Mahomed Ally Cawn in his 
too distant Government of Trichenopoly. And this plan seems so much 
the more dangerous as with respect to the Contending Parties Mahomed 
Ally & Chunda, it bears the Appearance of a Probable and reasonable one 
and the readiest Method of settling the Country in peace though in effect 
this has all along been the Object Mr. Dupliex has constantly kept in 
prospect in this part of the Province. In regard to the Letter from Sydoo 
Lascar Cawn, it is much to be doubted whether it be genuine or not for it 
is observable that whenever the Nabob’s Affairs have been involved in the 
greatest perplexity, Letters of this kind have been more frequent than at 
other Times; but even if it were really wrote by Sydoo Lascar Cawn 
(whether he b2 overawed by the French, or whatever other Motives 
prevail) the cautious, if not evasive, manner in which it is worded (the 
French and Mahomed Ally Cawn not being mention’d but “ the Wicked 
Enemy ™ and the “ Lawful Person ™) contrary to the Eastern Custom of 
lavishing Promises & Professions of Friendship, is a sufficient Reason for 
not building any hopes on it. These being the unanimous Sentiments of 
the Board and the Steps necessary to be taken thereon being also consider’d, 
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they are further of Opinion that it were possible to preserve both the Tri- 
chenopoly & Arcot Provinces to the Nabob it would undoubtedly be the 
Company > Interest to do so, but that the attempting it under his present 
distress'd Circumstances and unfavourable Prospects will bz exposing both 
to the imminent Danger either of falling into the Enemy's Hands or of un- 
dergoing the aforemention'd Division, an Alternative almost as disadvan- 
tagious to the Com : whilst on the other Hand could Matters be ac- 
commodated with the Daloway the Company might probably recover the 
large Sum of Money they have disburs'd on the Nabob’s Account, our 
Forces might wholly be drawn off to act in the Arcot Country where they 
might be able to make a long Stand and be more within reach to protect 
our own settlements in case of need. Upon the whole therefore it is Re- 
solv'd that the Plan so frequently deliberated on and as often confirm'd, 
namely, that of treating with the Daloway on the Terms propos’d in the 
General Letter to Messrs. Palk & Lawrence dated 11th May, is tne only 
one that can be pursued at present with any Probability of Success unless 
the fear of it’s being brought to a Conclusion should at length determine 
King of Tanjour to assist with his whole Force and heartily espouse the 
Nabob’s Cause and likewise oblige the latter to think of some means of 
supporting the heavy Charge of the War which seems improbable, 


FORT ST. GEORGE, August 1753. 
AT ACONSULTATION PRESENT 


Thomas Saunders Esqr., Governour President 
Charles Boddam, Henry Powney, 
- Alexander Wynch, John Smith, Charles Bourchier. 


The President lays before the Board the Country & Military 
correspondence. 


Letters from the Nabob, King of Tanjour Abdul Bob Cawn and 
Wasbadava Punt in Salabat Jung’s Camp are read; the three former contain 
nothing new, the Latter gives an Account that Salabat Jung having under 
Pretence of Devotion carried his three Brothers, Nizam Ally, Sydoo Sheriff, 
and Mir Mogul with him to a place where his Relations are interr’d, in his 
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Return halted at Douletabad and having perswaded them to go into the 
Fort to take a view of it caus'd them to be shut up and confin'd there, 
but afterwards releas'd the youngest Mir Mogul; that it was reported he 
was mov'd to this by a Suspicion that some Mischief was plotting between 
Nizam Ally and Mons : Datore the French Officer, over whose House at 
his Return he plac’d a Guard. That Mons. Bussy was arriv'd at Golconda 
from M-tchlepatam intending to go to Salabat Jung who sent him word it 
would be time enough after the Monsoon. t Things still continue in 
great Confusion at Delly and that the Morattas had taken Guzarat. 


FORT ST. GEORGE, September, 1753. 
AT A CONSULTATION PRESENT 


Thomas Saunders Esqr., Governour President, 
Charles Boddam, Henry Powney, Alexander Wynch. 
John Smith, Charles Bourchier. 


The President lays before the Board the following letters Viz ; 


From the Marquiss Dupliex (No 8) in answe (r) to that wroe to him 
the 22nd Ultimo wherein he says he has already clearly stated 
every Particular and a Repetition would be needless. That he has receiv'd 
the Approbation and Orders from his Court as well as we from ours, that 
he should be glad the President would communicate to him the Opportu- 
nity that offers of restoring peace, that he might acquaint the Prince of 
Decan of it and act agreeable to his Desire. 


In reply to which the Subject of Letter is now agreed on and order'd 
to be prepar'd acquainting him that he mistook the Sense of the Presidents 
last Letter in regard to the Principles we act on, which he construes Orders 
from our Court but the meaning is, Orders from Court, Gazedy Cawn & 
Salabat Jung: That the Opportunity of restoring Peace to thes (e) Pro- 
vinces which he desires may be communicated to him is nothi (ng) more 
than leaving Anaverdy Cawn in the quiet Enjoyment of the Subahship of 
the Carnateck agreeble to the Saned granted him and that the King of 
Tanjour be not molested which being once agreed on asa Basis, any Dif- 
ferences between him and the Nabob may afterwards be adjusted and we 
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shall be ready to use our Influence to reconcile them. 


Cepeain Pigou at Arcot writes that Abdul Bob Cawn has at last per- 
swaded his People to march to the Relief of Trinomely and that it is repor- 
ted a large Detachment of Seapoys is come from Trichenopoly to join him. 


yt 
Captain Lin at Changleput writes that the Country about that Place 

is much paar with the Bnemy, that about 1500 of them having rendez, 
vouz'd about seven miles from him he by a Stratagem gave them a false 
Alarm upon which they dispers'd and return’d to the several Fores they 
were drain’d from. 

Thos. Saunders. Chas, Boddam, 

Henry Powney, Ar. Wynch, John Smith, 

Chs. Bourchier. 


FORT ST. GEORGE, September, 1753. 


Amongst the Country Letters are two said to come from one Gover- 
dun Doss at Delhi and that the purport of them is that the Nabob had 
requested him to obtain three Phirmaunds from the Mogul, one for granting 


the Subahship of Arcot & Government of Trichenopoly to the Nabob, 
another for the President offering him favours and requesting his alliance, 
and the third for the King of Tanjour, but that the Nabob had not sent a 
Letter and Present to the Mogul which had prevented his obtaining them, 
that as soori as the Present and Peishcush should be sent he would use his 
Endeavouts to Procure the Phirmaunds and in the second Letter he says 
he shall shortly send them. The Presidznt acquaints the Board that the 
Hircars‘who-brought the above mentioned Letters said they came from 
Delhi but last from the Nabob & brought Dusticks from Delhi for one hun- 
‘dred and twenty R each seal’d with the same Seals as the Letters, 
that upon Receipt of them he sent for the Gomastah of Goverdun doss 
who lives at i, shew'd him the Letters and ask’d him if he knew the 
Seals. “He immediately answer'd they belonged to one Goverden Doss, a 
Shroff at Vellour, but upon the President's smiling He said there was one 
of the Name in Salabat Sos "s Camp and they were not sent by Goverdun 
Doss at Delhi and very probably are forg’d by the Nabobto answer his 
present Purpose. 


Thos. Saunders, Chas. Boddam, 
Henry Powney, Ar. Wynch, John Smith, 
Chas. Bourchier. 
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FORT ST. GEORGE, November, 1753. 


A letter from Sydoo Lascar Cawn acknowledges the Receipt of the 
Presidents but is worded in as cautious a manner as his former he express2s 
a Satisfaction at the Attachment of the English to Salabat Jung's Interest, 
desires the Continuance of it and says that Prince is determin’d to settle 
the Country but is silent as to the Manner in which he intends to do it 
nor does he mention one word of Nabob Anaverdy Cawn, though a 
Letter from the Nabob’s Vakeel in Salabat Jung's Camp which accompanied 
the foregoing says that he was ordered by Sydoo Lascar Cawn to advise us 
to continue firm to the Nabob and that a Saned would be sent him in a 
short time. 

Thos, Saunders 
Chas. Boddam 
Henry Powney 
Ar. Wynch 
John Smith 
Chs. Bourchier 


Yusurt Husain KHAN. 





NEW BOOKS IN REVIEW 


ATLAS OF ISLAMIC HISTORY ; by 
H. W. Hazard and H. L. Cooke 50 
pages. Spiral Bound. 14x 11. $ 4.00. 


FT“HIS atlas with 21 full colour maps, 
a gazeteer, and a record of Arab 
History from the 7th to the 20th 

century is a good attempt to filla long- 

felt need of students of Arab History. 


The title “Atlas of Islamic 
History”, is rather illusive, as it is 
mainly an Atlas of ‘Arab History. 
There are only two maps of India and 
Indonesia and even these do not give 
a clear idea of the extent of Muslim 
rule in these regions. As the main 
interest of the authors lies in Arab 
History, they do not even give passing 
references to the expansion of Islam in 
the sub-continent of India in their 
historical sketches. Bearing the 
author’s point of view in mind, the 
reader should not be surprised to find 
such sentences as ‘‘Except for the 
Ottoman progress in the Balkans, the 
fifteenth century was not favourable 
to Islam politically or militarily” 
(p 22). It is clear that the authors 
have totally ignored to mention refer- 
ences of the valuable material furnish- 
ed not only in the historical and 
cultural fields, but also some good 
maps by Haig and Zambour-——-—— 
who are. among others, the sources 
consulted by them. Only at the end, 
perhaps to try to justify the title, the 


authors devote one column to Islam in 
India, one to Central Asia and China 
and one to South-eastern Asia and 
Indonesia ** which has a larger Muslim 
population than any other nation in 
the world ”. 


On page 13 an area has been coloured 
as ‘lost by Islam to others” and the 
very same area has been marked as the 
Samani Empire. Were the Samanis 
non-Muslims ? 


A word about place names. The 
names of well known cities have been 
spelt in two different ways, eg. Mecca 
in the historical sketches and Makka 
in the maps; Jidda and Judda; Medina 
in the historical sketches and al- 
Medina in the maps; al-Hijas and 
Hejaz; al-Nufud and Nefud; Hama- 
dan and Hemedan; Baghdad and 
Baghdat. Other inconsistencies o f 
spelling may easily be found. 


The authors in their note on the 
Muslim Calender say, “ As the lunar 
year begins roughly 11 days earlier 
each solar year, any given Moslem 
month may obviously fall in any 
season, which is practically incon- 
venient when the month of fasting, 
Ramadan occurs in the summer (p. 26) 
One may ask what will happen to the 
pilgrims of, say, Spain or Central Asia 
if dhu-al-Hijjah fallsevery year in the 
summer? Here the authors ignore not 
only other and major parts of the 
Islamic world but some parts of the 
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Arab world too as, for instance, Syria. 
As the lunar year is only for religious 
purposes, the authors should not ignore 
the fact of Muslims of various coun- 
tries differing much in climate and 
civilisation 


The authors will serve a_ larger 
number of students of Islamic History 
and Culture by making the atlas more 
‘‘Islamic ” in the next edition. 


As the U.S.A. is today helpful, 
perhaps more than ever before, in ad- 
vancing Islamic Studies, we hope that 
the Princeton University will bring 
out not only an atlas of Islamic History 
but atlases of Islamic monuments, 
Islamic Culture, and Islamic Arts etc 
in the near future 


Md. KHALIDI. 


TARIKh 


~HINDI QURON.-i- 
WUSTA_ Vol Il. From the 


times of Sultan Muhammad Ghori to 
the times of Sultan Qutubuddin 
Mubdrak Shah Khilji. 


(From 1186- 
1320) by Qadri Muhammad 
Bashiruddin Pandit, M.A., (Alig. ), 
Published by the Muslim University 
Press, Aligarh, 1949. 


HE history of India of the Middle 
Ages is mostly written as if it is 
merely a chronicle of royal 

dynasties and their wars. Of late 
scholars have taken special pains to 
devote themselves to the study of other 
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aspects of Medieval Indian History. 
The fact that the writing of Medieval 
history demands a requisite knowledge 
of the Persian, Hindi, Arabic and 
Sanskrit languages, has detered many 
a scholar from writing on this import- 
ant period, 


It is a creditable achievement of 
Mr. Bashiruddin of Gandhi Faiz-i--Am 
College to have written about the 
Medieval period of Indian History 
after many years of prolonged study 
and research. He is armed with 
unique qualifications for this most im- 
portant task. Heis equally at home 
in the Persian, Arabic, Hindi and 
Sanskrit originals and is intimately 
acquainted with modern English liter- 
ature on the subject 


Mr. Bashiruddin has presented a 
most vivid and interesting picture of 
the social, political and cultural back- 
ground of Medieval Musalmans. He 
has also givena comprehensive account 
of Hindu ideas and institutions along 
with Islamic thoughts and culture 
based on a study of the Arabic, Persian 
and Sanskrit originals, for which he 
deserves our compliments. This 
volume is the first of the series which 
he has promised to place before 
scholars. 


The book is well documented and 
enriched by quotations judiciously 
collected from contemporary autho- 
rities. 

K, SAJANLAL, 
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“ Burhan“ Urdu Bazar, Jama Masjid, Delhi. 


Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, University 
of London. 


Bulletin of the Museum and Picture Gallery, Baroda. 


Board of Directors, Tijdschrift Voor Indische Taal-Land-En 
Volkenkunde, Merdika Barat 12, Djakarta, Indonesia. 


Islamic Literature, Kashmiri Bazar, Lahore, (Pakistan). 
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Middle East Journal, The Middle East Institute, Washington, 
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“ Thagafat-al-Hind”, Indian Council for Cultural Relations, New 
Delhi. 


United Asia, Bombay. 
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UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 


NIVERSITY Microfilms, 313 N. First St, Ann Arbor, Michigon, 
has made arrangements to provide the libraries of the world with 
periodicals of permanent value in microfilm forms. It is a great 

step forward in the library movement and solves the pressing problem 
facing the libraries of keeping adzquate space for the constant floods of 
publications and for preserving paper editions of periodicals which wear 
out after a period of one or two years. 


The plan makes it possible to produce and distribute copies of periodi- 
cal literature in editions of 30 or more at a cost approximately equal to the 
cost of binding the same material in the conventional library binding. Sales 
are restricted to those subscribing to the paper edition and the film copy is 
only distributed at the end of the volume year. Among the other periodi- 
cals of the world, microfilms of “Islamic Culture” are also bzing made 
available. The microfilm is in the positive form and is furnished on metal 
reels suitably labeled. Enquiries concerning purchase should be directed to 
the above address. 


Ed, 1. C, 





NOTE 


Manuscripts sent to the Editor must be clearly typewritten 
on one side of the paper only. Communications, registered 
covers, Money-orders etc. should be addressed to the Secretary 
“Islamic Culture Board” 755/A-10, Himayetnagar, Hydera- 
bad-Dn. 


2. ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION :— Inland Rs. 15, America 
$. 5.00 U. K. and other countries £ 1/10-. Single or specimen 
copy Rs. 4-0-0 (Inland) $. 1.25 (America) and £ 0-7-6 U. K. and 
other countries. Back numbers from 1927 onwards available 
at the same rate. 


3. Cheques should be drawn in favour of “Islamic Cul- 
ture Board Account” and the amount should include collection 
charges. 


4. Noresponsibility can be undertaken for loss of copies 
in transit. Complaints regarding non receipt of the periodi- 
cal should be received within a month of the date of issue to 
facilitate enquiry through the. Postal department which will 


immediately be approached. 


5. Supply of reprints will be made at the author’s ex. 
pense. The request, if not received with the contribution, 
cannot be complied with. 


6. Acceptance of an article for the periodical does not 
imply agreement of the Editorial Board with the views ex-. 
pressed therein. 
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